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A 41% Increase in the width of | 
your bacon slices—with a 


TRUNZ-“BUFFALO” | 
BIAS BACON SLICER | 





OW you can use up all your thin 
bellies—or buy thin bellies at a 
saving in cost—and get the same width 














slice of bacon—and the same selling 
prices as you can from regular bellies. 


Cutting bacon on the bias with a Trunz 
—‘Buffalo” Bias Bacon Slicer gives 
you a 1!,, inch slice from a 1 inch thick 
belly. 


This machine reduces waste to a mini- 
mum—slices practically down to the 
end—and saves the time and labor 
necessary to finish slicing the end in 
another machine. 


A practical machine developed by a successful packer! 


AX TRUNZ—inventor of this new Bias Bacon Slicer—has been using it 

profitably in his own plant. It is saving him hundreds of dollars each year. 
Many of the most prominent pork packers in the country have since bought it and 
claim it is the greatest machine of its kind on the market. 


It will pay you to investigate—urite to 


JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS CO., Buffalo, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Manufacturers of the world-famous line of ‘“‘BUFFALO” Silent Cutters, Mixers, 
Grinders, Air Stuffers and the Schonland patented Casing Puller 


BRANCHES: Chicago, IIl., U. S. A. London, Eng. Melbourne, Australia 
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New Beef Cutting Methods Cause Trade Sensation 


Break Up Beef Carcass in New Way 
More Profit for Packer and Dealer 
and Satisfies Consumer Preference 


Can the beef carcass be made 
to yield more steaks than it has 
produced in the past? 


The public likes steaks and 
small roasts, as well as a certain 
amount of stews and ground beef. 

But how can the beef carcass 
be made to produce the right pro- 
portion of each of these? 

This has been answered in part 
by the livestock producer, who is 
marketing younger and smaller 
cattle than he did a few years 
ago. 

It is now the duty of the pack- 
er and the retailer to make their 
contribution in producing more of 
the kind of cuts in demand by the 
consumer, 


With this idea in mind the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board—in coop- 
eration with beef packers through the 
Institute of American Meat Packers, 
with purebred beef cattle associations 
and the American National Livestock 
Association—has started a series of 
demonstrations on methods of breaking 
up the beef carcass to produce a large 
percentage of the most demanded cuts, 
as a part of a national beef consump- 
tion campaign. 

To Meet Modern Consumer Demand. 


These demonstrations have grown 
out of experiments in methods of cut- 
ting up the carcass, which have been 
carried on under the direction of the 
Board during the past two years. 

“There is a new demand today for 
meats which are not only cut attrac- 
tively, but which can be prepared at- 
tractively,” said D. W. Hartzell, who 


has devoted much attention to demon- 
strating methods of meat cutting for 
the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board. 
They Want It in a Package. 

“Meat cuts must be of convenient 
size to meet the requirements in this 
small-package, cash-and-carry age,” he 
said. 

The convenient-sized cuts—especially 
those from the less demanded parts of 
the carcass—enable the retailer to re- 





alize a quicker turnover on his product, - 


with less time required to wait on a 
customer. 

By the cutting method which has 
been worked out the retailer has in his 


show case just the kind of meat his 
customers want, in exact-sized pieces. 

In planning these beef cutting dem- 
onstrations an effort has been made to 
make the methods as flexible as pos- 
sible. Some are interested in cutting 
more steaks from the beef carcass; 
others in furnishing more _ roasts. 
Methods are suggested for meeting 
either need. 


Breaking Up Beef Forequarter 


One of the most interesting features 
of the demonstration, and one having 
far-reaching significance, is the method 
of breaking up the forequarter. 

The boning and rolling of practically 





CAUSING BEEF CARCASS TO PRODUCE MORE STEAKS AND ROASTS. 


D. W. Hartzell, of the National Live Stock and Meat Board, is demonstrating 
to packers and retail meat dealers how the beef carcass can be turned into the 


kind of cuts that will stimulate consumer demand. 


The demonstration was held 


in the wholesale market of Armour and Company, Chicago. 
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all of this forequarter is advocated. 
Although there are certain cuts in the 
forequarter, like the plate, that at cer- 
tain seasons of the year will be in 
great demand for specific uses, in gen- 
eral new uses are suggested for all 
these cuts. 

Steaks may be made from the clear 
cut shoulder or the bottom chuck be- 
fore it is rolled. ] 

In fact, practically the whole carcass 
except the flank, the shanks and the 
plate could be cut up for steaks if de- 
sired. 

By the method suggested steaks can 
be cut that are really salable—not just 
imaginary pieces of meat that may be 
used for frying or broiling, but stand- 
ard meat cuts of convenient size, free 
from bone and splinters and attrac- 
tively prepared. 

Chuck.—The chuck may be boned 
out with a maximum shrinkage of 20 
per cent, rolled and sold for 30 per cent 
more than can be secured for it when 
sold with the bone in. 

Neck.—The vertebrae are boned out 
of the neck, and a neck roll made which 
may be sliced down for stewing, pot 
roasting or for mince meat. This is 
a very tasty piece of meat, popular 
with those acquainted with it for its 
flavor, even more than for its low cost. 

Round—From the round, for in- 
stance, several distinct grades of steak 
may be made. The inside is the most 
desirable part and commands the high- 
est retail price of any cut, and is used 
exclusively for steak. 

Sirloin Tip.—Then comes the sirloin 
tip. This is the cut which is second. 
in quality. This cut may be used for 
steak or for roasts, depending upon 
demand. 

Eye of the Round.—The eye of the 
round is third in quality. It is com- 
monly used for ground meat, and may 
form the center of steak rosettes, flank 
steak patties, etc. 

Ox Tail.—The ox tail is another ex- 
ample of how a little demanded piece 
of meat can be made attractive. 

Most customers will hesitate to buy 
an ox tail as such. But if the tail is 
unjointed, not with the cleaver but with 
the knife, and ox joints are made, they 
will sell. These should be tied together 
in little bundles, with the face of the 
cut showing. 

The retailer who runs out of soup 
bones can readily sell ox joints for 
making broth and soup, as well as for 
cooking as such. 


Tnese are only a few of the many sug- 
gestions made by Mr. Hartzell as he 
breaks up the side of beef into the kinds 
of meat cuts having the greatest con- 
sumer appeal. 


Demonstration Made at St. Louis. 
The first public demonstration in the 
National Beef Consumption campaign 
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Forequarter Profits! 


Very few retailers have trouble 
disposing of the full hindquarter 
of beef. 


But the forequarter. How can 
this be handled except at a loss? 

By a new method of cutting all 
of the forequarter is made into 
desirable cuts. 

It is turned into either steaks 
or chops, with just a small por- 
tion left for stewing meat or for 
ground meat. 

Every cut has an “eye appeal.” 

Cuts to suit the buyer of the 
large steak or the small steak, 
the heavy roast or the small 
roast, the fat cut or the lean cut, 
can be provided. 

And the customer buys no 
waste. It’s all good meat, ready 
to be put on the broiler or in the 
oven. 

Read the accompanying article 
and learn about the new method of 
breaking up a beef carcass to make 


better satisfied customers and more 
money for the retaiier. 























was given at St. Louis, Mo., on Tues- 
day evening, July 9. Approximately 
500 crowded into the auditorium at the 
Kroger Stores warehouse in that city 
to see Mr. Hartzell cut up a side of beef 
according to the new method. 

In introducing the work to his St. 
Louis audience, Mr. Hartzell explained 
the purpose of the program at some 
length. 

“The fundamental purpose of the 
beef demonstration,” he said, “is to 
bring about benefits to all branches of 
the industry as well as to the consumer. 
This demonstration is the culmination 
of long study and experimentation. 
We have assembled the best thoughts 
of retailers and packers throughout the 
country on this subject. In order to 








ay 


Make a Good Start 


An initial sum of $20,000 has 
been made available for a cam- 
paign to promote beef consump- 
tion. 

The beef packers contributed 
$5,000 of this amount through 
the Institute of American Meat 
Packers. The American National 
Live Stock Association contrib- 
uted $5,000. The purebred beef 
cattle associations contributed 
$5,000, and the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board contrib- 
uted $5,000 from its general fund. 

This amount is only a drop in 
the bucket, but it will finance the 
beef cutting demonstrations until 
this type of meat promotion work 
is better known. Then it will be 
better financed. 

It is a significant move, and 
one deserving of widespread sup- 
port. 
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assure the success of the work it is 
imperative that we have the close co- 
operation of retailers, packers, and 
other branches of the industry. 


Four Objects Are Attained. 

“As we see this demonstration now 
there are at least four major objectives 
which it should reach: 

1. It should make possible a better 
utilization of the entire beef carcass. 

2. Establish methods of cutting 
which will be economical and advan- 
tageous to the packer and the retailer. 

3. Establish, insofar as_ possible, 
uniform methods of cutting beef. 

4. Encourage the practice of offer- 
ing the product to the consuming pub- 
lic in the most appealing and conve- 
nient form.” 

Regarding the last point, Mr. Hart- 
zell pointed out that this is the age of 
the small and attractive package in 
food products; that smaller families, 
kitchenettes, automobiles, and other 
factors of this modern day have com- 
bined to bring into favor the food that 
catches the eye as well as the appetite 
and is easily handled in preparation. 


He emphasized the thought that beef 
must keep pace with this trend of the 
times. 

Beef in Package Form. 

The demonstrator proceeded to carve 
the side of beef into many cuts, which 
exemplified to the fullest extent his 
contention that the package must be 
thoroughly attractive as well as pala- 
table to assure merchandising success. 

For an hour or more the audience 
sat intently watching his every move. 
At the close there was a flood of ques- 
tions. 

The Kroger Co., for whose employees 
the demonstration was held, operates 
more than 400 stores with meat de- 
partments in the city of St. Louis alone. 
The audience included not only meat 
cutters, but the company executives. 

J. C. Gibson, manager of the stores, 
was fluent in his commendation of the 
work. He stated his policy of keeping 
his employees posted with happenings 
of the entire livestock and meat indus- 
try, and voiced his readiness to cooper- 
ate in every way possible in the meat 
promotion work. 

Chain Stores Will Adopt Method. 

Mr. Gibson further assured the 
Board representative that the beef cuts 
made at the demonstration would be 
found in his company’s markets the 
next day. 

He instructed the men at the meeting 
to make the cuts which they thought 
would be best adapted to their trade. 
The men were told to make these cuts, 
even though they might not be able to 
make them correctly at the start. 

Elaborate preparations for the dem- 
onstration were made by the Kreger 
Co. A special platform was constructed 
for the cutting, a refrigerator case was 
supplied in which an attractive display 
of the beef cuts was arranged, and all 
other details carried out to make the 
program as successful as possible. 
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Self-Regulation of Business by Trade Code Method 


Why Forward Looking Business Men 
Use This Means to End Trade Evils 
Experience of Fertilizer Industry 


Self-regulation by industry and meats. All of these, ranging from me- 


business through trade practice 
codes and conferences continues 
to make progress. 

More than 50 industries have 
adopted and are practicing such 
rules. 

Pessimists will be surprised to 
learn that up to date not a single 
citation for violation of one of 
these codes has been taken to the 
courts. 

In other words, “self-regula- 
tion” means what it says. Busi- 
ness is regulating itself—thus far 
without recourse to the police- 
man’s club. 

Many handicaps and dis- 
couragements are in the way of 
an industry in attempting to set 
up and practice a set of sound 
business rules for the profit of the 
industry. That is to be expected. 


Old vs. New Methods 


There will always be those who 
enter an agreement with the se- 
cret intention of “outsmarting” 
other parties to it. 


That is the old idea of’ doing 
business, now happily becoming 
unfashionable. 


The man who cloaks bad prac- 
tices with the excuse “You can’t 
run my business” is no longer 
popular in business society. 


Since discussion of a trade prac 
code for the meat industry began THe 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER has dis- 
cussed the experiences and outlined the 
codes of several industries. 


The following article by the executive 
of an industry somewhat closely related 
to meat packing—the fertilizer industry 
—discusses the trade practice conference 
idea and relates the experiences and 
progress in his field. 


Trade Practices and Trade | 


Practice Conferences 


By CHARLES J. BRAND. 
Executive Secretary and _ Treasurer, 
National Fertilizer Association. 
The meat packing industry is—dis- 
tributively speaking—one of the most 
highly specialized of all American in- 

dustries. 

It deals with highly perishable raw 
materials—live animals—and for the 
most part with highly perishable fin- 
ished products—fresh meats—and with 
a long list of by-products and cured 


dicinal serums of the most complex 
character to tankage, hides, hoofs, and 
horns, involve marketing problems that 
challenge the best salesmanship and 
distributive technique that can be 
brought into play. 

Unfortunately, occasional legislation 
and edicts of the courts—such as the 
packers’ consent decree—have not 
tended to contribute to the high degree 
of efficiency that the proper handling 
and distribution of livestock and meat 
products demands. 

The ethical and business practice 
problems of the industry have also 
added their share to the difficulties of 
operating it on a profitable basis. 

It is no mean job to feed the metro- 
politan populations of the world with 
fresh, wholesome meats and meat prod- 


ucts, to say nothing of butter, cheese, 
poultry, eggs and canned foods of many 
kinds, of a quality and wholesomeness 
not hitherto equaled in the world. 

To supply these from distant areas 
of production to points of consumption 
where they are needed, together with 
many industrial, chemical and other by- 
product commodities, is but a brief de- 
scription of the functions of the slaugh- 
tering and meat-packing industry. 

Meat Packing Has Its Problems. 

The unthinking, both inside and out- 
side any industry or trade, are prone 
to criticize what has been built up as 
the fruit of many decades of business 
experience. They also are prone to 
minimize the services rendered to so- 
ciety under economic encouragement by 
private enterprise. 

Like nearly all other industries, the 


How Trade Practice Code Helped Short- 
ening and Refined Oil Trade 


The stabilizing influence of operation under a code of trade practices by 
the members of the Shortening and Oil Division of the Interstate Cottonseed 
Crushers Association is indicated graphically in the chart shown here. 

A comparison of the spread between the average monthly price of short- 


ening in the Southeast and refined oil, New York, is shown for the eight 
months’ period of 1928-29—the period during which the code has been in 
operation—compared with the same periods of 1927-28 and 1926-27, when 
there were no code rules. 

The extreme fluctuations so apparent in 1926-27 and 1927-28 are materially 
reduced, the average spread for the 1928-29 period being only 1.62c, compared 
with 2.21c in the same period of 1927-28 and 1.81¢ in 1926-27. 

The flattening out of the curve is all the more significant because of the 
short period of operation of the division, and also because of the chaotic 
condition of trade methods at the time it put into effect its code of trade 
practises. 
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A comparison of the spread between the average monthly price of shortening 
in the Southeast and refined oil (P. S. Y.) New York during the operation of the 
Shortening and Oil Division, Interstate Cottonseed Crushers’ Association, from 
October, 1928, to May, 1929, with the same period for the two previous years. 
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slaughtering and meat-packing indus- 
try has its trade practice problems. 
With about 1,400 competing units of 
all sizes, large and small, engaged in 
the business, this is inevitable. 

It is not impossible that the trade 
practice conference procedure that has 
been developed in recent years by the 
Federal Trade Commission may have 
something of help to offer to the pack- 
ing fraternity, as it has had for others. 
If so, its possibilities may be worth 
exploring, for the evils of inefficient 
distribution work ultimately to the dis- 
advantage of all—producer, processor, 
and consumer alike. 

The Federal Trade Commission has 
sometimes been quite critical if not cen- 
sorious in its attitude, not only toward 
the packing industry, but toward other 
businesses. At the present time I be- 
lieve it is entitled to the confidence and 
credit that should adhere to an agency 
of government that is giving American 
business real help in a difficult field. 

[ED. NOTE.—A trade practice conference and 
cede for the meat industry, because of the spe 
cifie provisions of the packer and steckyards act, 
comes under the jurisdiction of the Secretary of 
Agriculture. ] 

The trade practice conference move- 
ment has gained such momentum dur- 
ing the past two years as to be one of 
the outstanding elements for develop- 
ing self-regulation of American busi- 
ness. 

Spread of Trade Practice Movement. 

Already over fifty trades and indus- 
tries have held trade practice confer- 
ences under the sponsorship of the 
Commission. During April and May 
twelve such conferences were held. 
Seven were set down for the month of 
June, and four others up to recently 
had been authorized but were not yet 
dated. 

The stabilization of business by vol- 
untary action is vastly to be preferred 
to corrective action by government. 
Self-help should always be the first 
element of our effort, then collective 
effort by the group, and finally when 
all other expedients have failed it may 
be desirable to ask the government for 
help. 

Given time, patience, and a deter- 
mined effort, most industries can solve 
their own problems, provided too many 
legislative barriers have not been 
thrown across their path. 

The courts have held generally that 
unfair competition is that which in- 
volves (1) fraud, (2) deceit, (3) bad 
faith, (4) oppression. Business con- 
duct that is earmarked with any one 
or more of these vicious insignia pre- 
sumably constitutes a violation of law. 

What is Unfair Competition? 

The Federal Trade Commission in 
the development of its trade practice 
procedure has classified all practices 
tainted with these qualities in its group 
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Bad Business! 


Selling goods below cost, se- 
cret rebates and defamation of a 
competitor or disparagement of 
his products are regarded as un- 
fair business practises by the fer- 
tilizer industry, and have been so 
approved by the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

These rules, adopted by the in- 
dustry last January, as slightly 
amended by the commission are, 
in brief, as follows: 

Rule 1 declares the sale of goods 
below cost—for the purpOse and 
with the intent of injuring a com. 
petitor and with the effect of lessen- 
ing competition—is an unfair trade 
practice. 

BRule 2 declares that granting of 
secret rebates constitutes unfair 
trade practice, and lists specific 
practices as violation of the prin- 
ciple. 

Rute 3 says that defamation of a 
competitor, either by imputing t? 
him dishonorable conduct, inability 
to perform contracts or question- 
able credit standing, or the false 
disparagement of the grade or qual- 
ity of his goods, is an unfair trade 
practice. 











I. This group includes all of those 
acts that are subject to repression as 
a matter of law or court decision. 

Rules placed in this group are en- 
forceable by the Commission, and need 
not be enforced by the members or 
organizations within an industry or 
trade. 

Business conduct that is merely un- 
economic or unethical may be almost 
as harmful to a trade or industry as 
that which is actually unlawful. It, 
however, is not to be reached by exist- 
ing statutes. 

Such conduct may even contain some 
of the features which characterize acts 





CHARLES J. BRAND. 


Executive secretary and treasurer, the 
National Fertilizer Association. 


July 13, 1929. 


included in group I, but they would 
not be within the field of the unlawful. 
Hence they are placed in the Commis- 
sion’s group II. In other words, they 
are not considered a violation of the 
fifth section of the Trade Commission 
Act. 

Group II rules are enforceable only 
on those who pledge themselves to 
abide by them. They are, therefore, 
enforceable only as a matter of good 
faith on the part of those who pledge 
themselves to their observance. 

The editor of THE NATIONAL PRovI- 
SIONER has asked me to describe for its 
readers briefly how we proceeded in the 
fertilizer industry to lay the ground 
work, arrange for and hold a trade 
practice conference. 

Early Trade Practice Conferences. 

There is nothing abstruse or difficult 
in arranging a trade practice confer- 
ence. Two things are essential: 

(1) The industry desiring it must 
have developed a self-consciousness re- 
garding the ethics of business conduct 
within it sufficiently strong to guaran- 
tee that a major part of it will consent 
to an application to the Commission for 
a conference; and 

(2) an application must be made set- 
ting forth pertinent facts regarding the 
industry, regarding its desire for a con- 
ference, and regarding the vicious trade 
practices within it that would seem to 
call for corrective action. 

Let me describe very briefly how we 
proceeded in the case of the fertilizer 
industry. It was during my connection 
with the Department of Agriculture 
that the first trade practice conference 
ever held—then known as a trade prac- 
tice submittal—was conducted under 
the auspices of the Commission. 

This first trade conference was in- 
tended to effect improvements in the 
creamery industry. It was held on 
October 3, 1919, in Omaha. The next 
submittal was held in February, 1920, 
and involved the rebuilt typewriter in- 
dustry. Then came the butter indus- 
try, the pyroxalin and macaroni indus- 
tries. 

And, as before stated, over fifty in- 
dustries and trades have now appealed 
to trade practice conference procedure 
and something like three hundred fifty 
definite rules have been either affirma- 
tively approved or accepted by the 
Commission. 

In the Fertilizer Industry. 

With the thought that a conference 
would be helpful to our industry, the 
writer began in 1927 to bring the per- 
tinent facts regarding the procedure to 
the attention of the Association’s board 
of directors. 

At the semi-annual convention of the 
industry at Atlanta in November, 1927, 

(Continued from page 47.) 
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Chain Store Development in Meat Distribution 


Supervision of Supplies for Chain 
Markets Requires System of Reports 
That Is Both Simple and Effective 


Control of inventories — the 
problem of keeping at a minimum 
the amount of capital tied up in 
stocks, and yet cooperating with 
the sales department so that it 
will not be crippled by shortages 
—is of prime importance to any 
industrial concern. 

Successful management of the 
modern food chain, having a 
large number of widely separated 
stores, involves keeping a close 
watch on unit inventories at all 
times. Especially is this true of 
the meat chain. 

Highly perishable products like 
meat cannot be warehoused or 
held over for any length of time. 
They must be marketed in the 
shortest possible time, at prices 
in keeping with the quality of the 
goods and the price-making policy 
of the company. 

This, of course, involves the 
rendering of proper reports by 
the individual markets. Such 
reports cannot be too great in 
number or—particularly with the 
one-man meat chain—their prep- 
aration will consume too much of 
the market manager’s time. 





Ill — Inventory Control Methcds 


All reports which are required 
of the unit stores in any chain 
meat enterprise must be simple 
and convenient in form and yet 
should furnish all the informa- 
tion necessary to effective inven- 
tory control by the central office. 

These and other interesting problems 
of organization, personnel and meat mer- 
chandising, as illustrated by a_ typical 
and successful one-man market chain, 
are described in the following article, the 
third of a series of four written espe- 
cially for THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER by a _ student of the medern 
chain enterprise. 

The first of this series traced the 
growth of the meat chain and described 
the general organization of a_ typical 
one-man market establishment The sec- 
ond dealt with store layout and equip- 
ment, purchasing methods and chain 
personnel, 

In the following article the author tells 
how inventories are controlled in this 
typical chain, and also describes how 
sales are stimulated through advertising 
and window displays. 


Store Operating Problems 
By Ernest F. Witte. 

When a manager is placed in charge 
of a market in this chain, a complete 
inventory of everything in the market 
is carefully taken and the manager is 
charged with this amount at retail 
prices. 

Every day the supervisor visits the 
market and inspects it, watching stocks 


to prevent too much or too little from 
being carried. Every week the super- 
visor takes inventory, weighing every- 
thing in the store. This is all priced 
at retail. 

Since everything is billed to the 
market at retail prices (retail meth- 
od), the inventory figure obtained each 
week must come within nine per cent 
of equaling the inventory of the pre- 
vious week plus the amount received 
by the market during the week less 
sales. The nine per cent difference is 
allowed for shrinkage, waste, bones 
and spoilage. 

The company has found that this 
limit prevents waste and careless cut- 
ting on the part of managers and yet 
makes due allowance for the legitimate 
differences that always occur. The 
manager is placed under bond to avoid 
the possibility of loss to the company 
should he prove dishonest. 

System Is Not “Fool Proof.” 

When a manager resigns, a final in- 
ventory must be taken to determine 
whether the proper amounts are on 
hand. If not, the manager must make 
an accounting before he is released. 

The management believes and the 
managers maintain that this system 
(retail inventory) is so effective that 





(re Serre GROCERY COMPANY. 


RECORD OF ALL SALES AT A SPECIAL PRICE. 
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HOW ONE CHAIN ORGANIZATION KEEPS TRACK OF ALL SALES MADE BY UNIT STORES AT SPECIAL PRICES. 
This form must be filled out by the market manager whenever prices are changed on merchandise billed to the store at 


prices set by the central office. 


Thus the store is given proper cfedit for the sale. 


With this particular chain, however, market managers do not have authority to change prices unless they see, because of 
conditions peculiar to their own stores, that the product is likely to spoil before it can be disposed of at the designated price. 
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it largely prevents the possibility of 
cheating the company. Yet it is pos- 
sible to beat even this system, and 
the superintendent has admitted the 
“possibility” that some of his managers 
are getting their meat for nothing. 
And he is frankly at a loss to know 
just how to find out how they do so, 
at a cost that would not be greater 
than the value of the meat taken. 

The company does not issue any 
sales slips with the sale because the 
controller maintains that such a sys- 
tem costs more than it saves, and also 
that it is no guarantee of honesty or 
accuracy. Just how the amount the 
system would save was arrived at is 
not clear, and while it is admitted that 
the system of issuing cash register 
checks is not perfect—since customers 
do not always look at the sales check 
—it does provide a means by which 
an occasional check on the manager 
can be made. 


Close Supervision Is Necessary. 

Of course there are other ways in 
which a manager or dishonest employee 
can cheat both the company and the 
public, as by weighing short, adding 
a fraction to the price, substituting a 
poorer quality for the one being paid 
for, etc. They are all easily performed 
in a market because the public is so 
ignorant of meat and meat values that 
it is extremely difficult to detect these 
practices. 

There appears to be only one effec- 
tive check, and that is constant and 
close supervision, together with all the 
devices which make the practices that 
much more difficult. 

This subject well merits attention, 
for there is probably no more dis- 
trusted individual than the butcher. 
The average customer often leaves the 
market feeling that she has _ been 
cheated. 


Damaged Goods and Price Changes. 

In connection with the control of in- 
ventory there are two other factors to 
be considered, namely, damaged goods 
and price changes—since everything is 
figured at retail. In cases where mer- 
chandise on hand has been damaged 
or has spoiled, the market manager 
must fill out a Damaged Goods report, 
which is sent to the general office after 
it has been approved by the supervisor. 

This report asks that credit be al- 
lowed for the damaged goods and gives 
all the essential information connected 
therewith. All prices for the market’s 
merchandise are set in the home office 
so that it is simply up to the manager 
to so cut his carcass (Western style) 
that the greatest percentage of high 
grade cuts are obtained. 

Cutting tests have established the 
standard for the manager and he must 
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cut near them if he is to come out 
ahead. 

The manager does not have the 
authority to change prices, with one 
exception. Where he sees that, for 
whatever reason, some product on hand 
is going to spoil before it can all be 
sold at the prevailing price, he has the 
authority to sell at the best price he 
can secure in order to dispose of that 
product before it spoils. 


Special Report for Price Changes. 


He may call the superintendent when 
he believes prices are too high and 
ask for a change, but except as men- 
tioned above he cannot change prices 
without authorization. Otherwise, every 
store would have a different: set of 
prices. 

In any case, where a price has been 
changed on merchandise already billed 
to the store, a report must be made 
on such price changes to the home 
office so that the store may be given 
the proper credit. Without this pro- 
cedure the manager would be short 
when inventory is taken. 

This report is called a “Record of 
All Sales at a Special Price,” the form 
for which is shown in the accompany- 
ing table. 

A duplicate copy of this report is 
retained by the store until the next 
inventory is taken in order that the 
manager may be sure that the proper 
credit has been allowed him. It should 
be noted that unless this report is 
checked very carefully it could become 
a considerable source of profit to a 
dishonest manager. 


Daily Inspection of Markets. 
_ As indicated previously, a supervisor 
inspects the markets daily and reports 
to the superintendent of markets on 
conditions he has found. This inspec- 
tion and report cover such points as: 

Cleanliness of floors, counters, cooler, 
work room, tables, wearing apparel, 
machinery, etc. 

The use of market supplies. 

Conditions of the merchandise. 

Over- or under-stocked merchandise. 

Appearance of manager. 

Prices of merchandise, etc. 

If something is not as it should be, 
it is reported to the superintendent. 
The market manager is told also, and 
when the supervisor next visits the 
market it is his duty to check that 
particular item to see if the condition 
noted before has been corrected. 

On these visits the supervisor also 
gives the manager suggestions as to 
how to improve his market, selling 
suggestions, etc. In short, he helps 
him generally to run his market. 

Number of Reports Is Small. 

A minimum number of written re- 
ports is required of the manager, who 
makes the following: 

Daily reports— 

1—Transfers of merchandise to or 
from other stores. 

2—Record of all goods received. 

3—Bank deposit (made daily but 
reported weekly by the store; 
the bank reports the deposit 
(Continued on page 49.) 
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Chain Meat Stores 


News and Views in This New Field 
of Meat Distribution. 








KROGER GETS 88 MORE STORES. 


The Kroger Grocery and Baking Co. 
has announced the acquisition of 88 ad- 
ditional stores. One group was the 40 
units of the Thrift Stores system, which 
does a yearly business of $3,000,000 in 
11 cities in Illinois. In addition, Kro- 
ger acquired 17 stores of the Piggly 
Wiggly Lewis Co., Oklahoma City, 
Okla.; 18 stores of the Franklyn Piggly 
Wiggly in Tulsa, Okla. and 12 stores 
in the Piggly Wiggly Erwin Co., Mem- 
phis, Tenn. Thirty-six of the stores 
were purchased for cash. 

naaiiaaste 
CHAIN STORE NOTES. 


Reports on 51 chains by one of the 
larger financial houses show that at the 
end of 1928 this group operated 55,222 
stores, whose combined sales were 
$2,903,988,500, with net profits aggre- 
gating $172,864,000, or 5.95 per cent of 
sales. Compared with 1927, this was 
a gain of 11.10 per cent in net profits, 
12.71 per cent in sales and 10.65 per 
cent in number of stores operated. A 
volume of $3,000,000,000 or over for 
1929 is indicated by the sales of these 
51 chains during the first five months 
of the year. 

Over 1,200 motor routes are now op- 
erated by the Jewel Tea Co., some 50 
routes being added recently. Earnings 
of this company have shown marked 
improvement in the past year or more, 
attributable in part to a reduction in 
operating expenses. A considerable 
expense was found in the operation of 
the motor trucks, which has been re- 
duced from $14.16 per truck per week 
in 1928 to $9.74 per truck per week in 
1928. 

In its report as of June 1, 1929, Epi- 
cure Food Stores Corporation showed 
a gross profit of $44,075, equal to 26.23 
per cent, and net operating profit of 
$16,585, which is a trifle better than 10 
per cent. This chain store organiza- 
tion opened its first store on March 14, 
1929, and is now operating 13 stores, 
4 of which were acquired during May. 
Total sales have averaged $3,000 daily. 

McMarr Stores, Inc., has acquired the 
business and assets of Piggly Wiggly 
Puget Sound Co. and Tacoma Piggly 
Wiggly Co. This brings the total of 
stores operated by this chain to 1,056. 

Grand Union Company reports for 
the 4 weeks ended on June 22, store 
sales of $2,644,120, compared with 
$2,085,614 in the corresponding period 
of 1928, an increase of 26.7 per cent. 
Total sales, including jobbing sales, 
amounted to $2,808,484, compared with 
$2,539,615 for the corresponding period 
of 1928, an increase of 10.6 per cent. 

Sales of the National Tea Co. last 
month amounted to $7,540,865, com- 
pared with $7,502,720 for the corre- 
sponding month a year ago, an increase 
of 0.5 per cent. For the half year 
ended June 3, 1929, sales were $45,015,- 
243, against $42,284,378 for the same 
6 months of last year, an increase of 
6.4 per cent. 
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G. F. Swift, Swift & Company, Chicago; 
Thomas E. Wilson, Wilson & Co., Chi- 
cago; and F. 8. Snyder and W. W. Woods 
ex-officio. 

Institute Plan Commission—Thomas E. 
Wilson, Chairman, Wilson & Co., Chicago. 

Directors (8 year term)—Oscar G. 
Mayer, Oscar Mayer & Co., Chicago; T. P. 
Breslin, Standard Packing Co., Los _An- 
geles, Calif.; W. F. Schluderberg, Wm. 
Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Co., Baltimore, 
Md.: Thomas E. Wilson, Wilson & Co., 
Chicago; F. R. Warton, Allied Packers, 
Inc., Chicago; A. T. Rohe, Rohe & Broth- 
er, New York. 

Directors (2 year term) —Charles E. 
Herrick, Brennan Packing Co., Chicago; 
G. F. Swift, Swift & Co., Chicago; Elmore 
M. Schroth, J. & F. Schroth Packing Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio; L. B. Dennig, St. uis 
Independent Packing Co., St. Louis, Mo.; 
John R. Kinghan, Kingan & Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; E. C. Andrews, Jacob Dold 
Packing Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Directors (1 year term)—J. E. Decker, 
Jacob E. Decker & Sons, Mason City, 
Iowa; F. Edson White, Armour and Com- 
pany, Chicago; R, T. Keefe, Keefe-Le 
Stourgeon Packing Co., Arkansas City, 
Kans.; S. T. Nash, Cleveland Provision 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio; J. W. Rath, Rath 
Packing Co., Waterloo, Iowa; Frank M. 
Firor, Adolf Gobel, Inc., New York, 
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Pork Men Are Poor Guessers 


In the past the pork packer thought 
he could use most kinds of hogs, espe- 
cially if his trade extended over a 
sufficiently wide territory to demand all 
grades of both fresh and cured pork. 

This attitude has led to less care in 
hog buying than in cattle buying. Even 
the hog buyer of long experience can 
seldom show any such record as the 
experienced cattle buyer. 

It is said of the cattle buyer of one 
of the large packing companies that in 
a@ year’s average his buy of cattle will 
yield on the rail within one-half of one 
per cent of the yield he estimated for 
them on the hoof. 

Experiments have been made from 
time to time to see just how closely 
high-placing animals in the show ring 
will come to meeting packer demand. 
Seldom are hogs placed on the hoof in 
keeping with their carcass yield and the 
value of the cuts. 

A test on carcass value was recently 
run at a Western plant. Twenty-seven 
hogs, bred and fed at one of the state 
agricultural colleges, were bought on 
carcass grade. The hogs were paid for 
on a live weight basis, but the price 
was determined by what the carcasses 
would yield after being chilled. 

The hogs were tattooed and graded 
on the hoof and the live weight of each 
taken. The yield of each was estimated. 
They were again graded after the car- 
casses were chilled. Each carcass was 
then cut up, and its actual value found 
by means of a test of its cut-out value. 

Grading of the animals on the hoof 
proved to be only 50 per cent accurate. 
Personal estimates of the cut-out value 
of the hogs were in error as much as 
$1.84 per hundredweight. Neither was 
there much to be gained by judging the 
value of the hogs on a carcass yield 
basis. 

The cut-out value of the hogs ranged 
from $10.63 to $11.84 per hundred- 
weight. This was due to the fact that 
some of the hogs had a larger yield 
of one or more of the most valuable 
cuts. The hogs having a cut-out value 
above $11.00 yielded 37% per cent of 
hams, loins and bellies. 

There seems little doubt that all 
packers pay more for many of their 
hogs than they can ever make out of 
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them, even when the market is favor- 
able. This is because of the poor yield 
of the more valuable cuts, and the high 
yield of the less demanded cuts and of 
lard. 


When reasonably 
means can be found to judge of the 
yield of hams, bellies and loins of hogs 
on the hoof—and packers can buy ac- 
cordingly, just as they do their differ- 
ent grades of steers—there then will 
be less gambling in the pork business. 

— van 
Better Truck Efficiency 


A meat plant truck, like any other 
piece of equipment, is profitable only 


some accurate 


when it is working. 


A truck is not working when it is 
standing at the loading dock, or when 
it is backed up at the door of a retail 
store. 

One packer studying the performance 
of his truck fleet was surprised to find 
that his trucks are loading and un- 
loading 60 per cent of the time. An- 
other estimates, from a preliminary in- 
vestigation, that the engines of his 
trucks are not running 65 per cent of 
the working day. 

Much lost truck time can be charged 
to lack of facilities and system in get- 
ting orders to the shipping room and 
onto the shipping dock, and to poor 
cooperation between shipping and 
transportation departments. 

One packer who installed a conveyor 
system connecting the various coolers 
with the shipping room was pleased to 
learn that he had also secured better 
truck fleet efficiency. In fact, he was 
able to take one truck out of service. 

In another case transportation costs 
were reduced when a plan was worked 
out whereby the shipping department 
knew when the trucks would be at the 
dock, and the one in charge of the 
trucks was kept informed of the orders 
waiting to be moved. 

A rearrangement of schedules and 
routes and requiring drivers to report 
by telephone at intervals brought about 
economies in still another case. Quite 
often it was possible by this plan, when 
two partially-loaded trucks were deliv- 
ering in the same section of a city, to 
transfer the load of one truck to the 
other and save duplication of effort and 
mileage. 
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Practical Points for the Trade 


(Contents of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER are copyrighted and may not be reprinted except by permission) 


Ham Cooking Methods 


Careful tests are made by ham boil- 
ers to find how their hams are yielding, 
and to experiment with methods for 
producing a first-class product with the 
least shrink possible. 

Some discussion of boiled ham yields 
has appeared in recent issues of THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER on the “Prac- 
tical Points for the Trade” pages. 

A ham boiler in the Northwest has 
been studying these, and writes as fol- 
lows regarding what he finds to be the 
most satisfactory method of handling 
boiled hams. He says: 

How to Handle Boiled Hams. 
Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 
There has always been, and no doubt 

always will be, a difference of opinion 
on the method of processing and figur- 
ing yields of boiled hams. In your 
issue of June 15, 1929, page 32, there 
is an article on “Cooked Ham Shrink- 
age,” a subject to which I have given 
a great deal of thought and time. 

I am taking the privilege of express- 
ing my ideas on the handling and cook- 
ing of boiled hams. 

In a case where a small packer or 
a branch house is buying boiling stock, 
I would suggest they use a special 
fatted skinned ham—in other words a 
ham that has been fatted, all skin and 
knuckle bones removed from shank end, 
thereby eliminating all operations ex- 
cept for boning. 

This of course expedites the process- 
ing. It also eliminates the sale of fat 
and skin, which usually results in tak- 
ing a loss, as they are paying the mar- 
ket price of hams for this fat, skin 
and knuckle bones, also freight charges. 

Of course the packer charges from 
1tec to 2c more per pound, but it is 
well worth it. 

Method of Processing. 

Put hams in a vat, then cover with 
water not to exceed 75 degrees, so as 
to take the chill out of hams and to 
soften for boning. 

In boning hams great care should 
be used in not cutting into the ham 
and taking out bones clean. Such 
trimmings as there are should be 
placed in a container and held until 
such time as hams are to be sewed. 
These trimmings will then be put in 
the butt end of ham in such amounts 
as required to prevent a finished ham 
from having a hole in it, as often is 
the case. 

Trimmings can always be used in 
the hams. Where they are not used 
a loss results, as there is not often 


a market for these trimmings at a 
price to cover their cost. They are 
desirable in the hams, and do not jeop- 
ardize the quality or interfere with the 
binding of the finished ham. 

I have seen gelatine used for bind- 
ing purposes where trimmings have 
been put back into the hams, but this 
is unnecessary, as most of the trim- 
mings have a high percent of glue 
stock. 

Cooking the Hams. 

After putting hams in cooking tank, 
cover with water and turn on steam 
at time of filling, cooking time to start 
at the time the water reaches 160 degs. 
Hams are cooked twenty-four minutes 
to the pound. For example, a ham 
weighing 12 pounds would be cooked 
4 hours and 48 minutes. 

When cooking is completed, the water 
should be let out and the tank refilled 
with cold water. This operation should 
be repeated three or four times, thus 
setting the hams or making them firm. 

After the hams have been removed 
from the tank, the lids of the contain- 
ers should be clamped down as far as 
possible, and then put in cooler over 
night at a temperature of about 34 
degs., so that hams will be firmly set 








Temperatures ! 


Do you watch them 
In the hog scalding vat? 
‘ rendering kettle? 

“« “ lard tank? 


“ “ ham boiling vat? 
“ © sausage kitchen? 
« “ ‘smoke house? 

“« «meat cooler? 

“cc “ 


tank room? 

Or in a dozen other places 
in your plant? 

If you do not, you are los- 
ing money every day. 

Reprints of articles on 
Temperature Control in the 
Meat Plant which ran in 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
may be had by subscribers 
by filling out and sending in 
the following coupon, togeth- 
er with 5c in stamps. 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 

Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 


Please send me reprints on Tem- 
perature Control in the Meat Plant. 


DURMBD ccc crccccccccsnececesceces ° 
AGETORD cocccccccccccrccccce eveces 


RU © dics bbe 00s0ss500ds 00008 0w ees 
Enclosed find a 5c stamp. 

















before removing from containers for 
washing and branding. 

I am attaching hereto recent tests 
which are self-explanatory. Hoping 
that these might be of some informa- 
tion and benefit to those concerned, I 
am 

Very respectfully, 
J. E. ARNOLD. 
Ham Cooking Tests. 

The first of these tests, both of which 
were made on special boiling stock, was 
run on 295 S. P. skinned hams, weigh- 
ing 4,160 lbs. 

Weight Per 
lbs. cent. 


NE ts sek eo cues nee 546 §=13.12 
Fat eee eS ee re eee ee 36 87 
SE ee ne ei tae ree 
ee errr 26 .62 
eG th PG nce Se as” ~anees 
abo GMOE 6 6 5 is c.3's 604 20 48 
Wt. in boil .............0008 84,91 

MIGERD Co 56L BGs ks awe 4,160 100.00 
Weight in boil .........:3,082 ...0+ 
Weight out of boil ...... Be  ovenct 
Cooking shrink ......... 542 15.35 
P. C. yield from S. P. Rais 

WRITE oo nix Oss 54S 6 SON Saas 71.88 


The following test, run on the same 
number of hams but of slightly lighter 
weight, showed a somewhat higher 
yield. It included 295 S. P. skinned 
hams, having a total weight of 4,050 
lbs. 

Weight Per 


Ibs. cent. 
BOON AS wdekaahs cba 556 3.73 
EES eet ese e 38 94 
MERI, 5. cane os cees ete, cele aee 
eee a ee 20 A9 
SOG Gata WOIOUE.. vircscsed, —oene's 
EEN EE SSS es a Or 
Weight in boil ......... 8,43 84.84 
SN Ee a Re 4,050 100.00 
Weight in boil .......... Le ee 
Weight out of boil ...... er 
Cooking shrink ......... 511 14.87 
P. C. yield from S. P. 
Ee Ae mee 42.22 


Making Pickled Tripe 


An Eastern provision dealer asks 
how pickle is made for tripe. He says: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 

We would like to know what chemicals are used 
instead of vinegar for making pickled tripe and 
other sour pickled products. 

No chemicals are used in making 
pickled tripe or other vinegar pickled 
products. 

White wine vinegar diluted with 
water is used for making such pickle. 
To this vinegar a little salt, sugar and 
mixed whole pickle spices are added. 
The spices may be purchased from spice 
concerns, some of the best known of 
which are advertisers in THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER. 
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Canning Sausage in Oil 


In packing sausage in oil, is a vac- 
uum soldering machine desirable? A 
Southern packer writes regarding this 
as follows: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

We are manufacturing sausage in oil, using a 
retort and soldering by hand. 

In this connection we would appreciate your 
advice as to the desirability of a vacuum solder- 
ing machine and the method of operating such 
a machine, 

This inquirer does not state what 
kind of sausage he makes for packing 
in oil, nor does he give the size of cans. 
Presuming that he packs 20- and 50-lb. 
sizes, following is the method of pack- 
ing used by some packers for the South- 
ern trade. 

Fill the cans with sausage to the re- 
quired weight, or as much as they will 
hold, solder cover on and fill with oil 
through the cap. When full, solder the 
cap on but leave the vent open. 

Place in a vacuum closing machine, 
pump a vacuum of 15 to 16 inches and 
solder the hole. Then place in process 
retort and turn steam on slowly to 18 
Ibs. pressure, which will give a tem- 
perature of 240 degs. F., for one hour 
for sausage 1-in. in diameter, and cut 
3 in. long. 

Reduce the steam pressure gradually, 
and turn air in to retain pressure so 
cans will not burst. Reduce pressure 
and heat gradually for one hour, then 
place the cans in cold water spray and 
reduce the temperature. 

A vacuum soldering machine is nec- 
essary for preservation of the product. 

———-g -—- 


Cooking Pig Skins 


What are the advantages of cooking 
pig skins in aluminum? A sausage 
maker makes the following inquiry re- 
garding this: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

In your issue of June 1, 1929, you have a 
formula for making head cheese. In this you 
suggest that the skins be cooked in an aluminum 
jacketed kettle. 

What are the advantages of using an aluminum 
kettle for this purpose? 

The skins may be cooked in a cast 
iron kettle, but the iron sometimes dis- 
colors the product and jelly, making 
them dark, especially with cured prod- 
uct. On the other hand, if cooked in an 
aluminum steam jacketed kettle the 
product will be nice and bright and the 
jelly will be thicker than if cooked in 
a cook tank or box in lots of water 
and with open steam. 

Of course, the water should be pro- 
portioned to the skins so the jelly will 
be stiff when cooled. 

a ed 

What is the emulsion method of pre- 
paring sausage meats to increase bind- 
ing qualities? Ask the “Packer’s En- 
cyclopedia,” the meat packer’s diction- 
ary and guide. 
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Operating Pointers 


For the Superintendent, the En- 
gimeer, and the Master Mechanic 








ACCIDENTS FROM “HORSE PLAY.” 

“Horse play” as a cause of industrial 
accidents was one of the subjects dis- 
cussed and condemned at the recent 
meeting of the Committee on Accident 
Prevention of the Institute of Ameri- 
can Meat Packers. The committee, of 
which N. F. Brainard, Swift & Com- 
pany, Chicago, is chairman, held the 
opinion that such accidents are more 
prevalent in plants whose employees 
are American-born. 

The Committee members also felt 
that accidents of this sort could be 
traced in most cases to some particular 
group. Such groups, it was suggested, 
first should be warned and then, if 
they do not heed the warning, should 
be discharged. It was suggested by 
the Committee that member companies 
investigate the proportion of accidents 
in their plants resulting from “horse 
play.” 

In some plants there is a custom, 
hard to break, of initiating new em- 
ployees. These initiations very often 
get out of hand. An instance was re- 
lated of a major injury resulting from 
the use of inedible ink during one such 
initiation. The extreme measures taken 
to remove the ink resulted in a condi- 
tion which nearly proved fatal. 

In another instance, the discharges 
from an air gun when directed upon 
the body of a fellow employee caused 
his death. Large doses of castor oil ad- 
ministered to a new employee caused a 
nearly fatal illness. Cases are recorded 
where pieces of fat or meat thrown at 
new employees using knives caused 
serious accidents. 

Another cause of serious accidents 
is from scuffling. A packinghouse em- 
ployee recently lost the sight of one 
eye which was bumped by the nose of 
another employee with whom he was 
scuffling. 

: ——~— 
MEAT PLANT LUBRICATION. 


Modern industry, it has been said, 
runs on a film of oil. 

Certainly it is true that this is a 
mechanical age. And the efficient op- 
eration of mechanical devices depends, 
in large measure, on the proper lubrica- 
tion of them. 

The modern meat plant presents as 
many problems for the lubricating en- 
gineer as are to be found in many in- 
dustrial establishments. Because of 
the need for absolute cleanliness, the 
great variety of machines and mechan- 
ical devices in use and the extremes 
of temperature employed in processing 
operations, it is not always an easy 
task to choose a lubricant that best 
meets the need in each case. Certainly 
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one kind or type of lubricant will not 
serve all needs. 

Correct lubrication has more far- 
reaching effects than are at first ap- 
parent in many cases. In outlining a 
lubricating program for the meat plant 
the first cost is in reality the least 
important. 

Increased production, decreased pow- 
er consumption, lower costs of mainte- 
nance, greater labor saving, fewer acci- 
dents to personnel, reduced fire hazard, 
fewer products spoiled by lubricant 
contamination and reduced cost of lu- 
brication are but some of the factors 
that need to be taken into cdnsidera- 
tion. 

Meat packers who are interested in 
getting more for each dollar spent for 
lubrication will find much of interest 
and value in a booklet, “Industrial 
Plant Lubrication,” published recently 
by the E. F. Houghton Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. This treatise contains 52 
pages and the subject is treated in a 
style that makes it especially readable 
and interesting. 

Some of the subjects discussed are: 
Objections to the use of mineral lubri- 
cating oils, objections to the use of 
greases, lubrication of bearings, the 
fallacy of specifications, the effect of 
temperatures on lubricants, effect of 
correct lubrication on plant efficiency, 
lubricating devices, lubricants for the 
power house, lubrication of air com- 
pressors, etc. 


——_—fe——— 
TO MERCHANDISE VITAMINES. 


The International Vitamine Corpora- 
tion has been organized for the manu- 
facture by patented processes of vita- 
mins A, D and E from various sub- 
stances. The company will have a plant 
located in Long Island City, N. Y., and 
its main offices will be at 9 East 40th 
st., New York City. It will have 200,- 
000 shares of capital stock of no par 
value, with no bonds or preferred stock 
outstanding. 

A small gelatine pearl of vitamin A 
and D concentrates will be manufac- 
tured which may be added to foods de- 
ficient in these vitamines. Contracts 
are also being negotiated with national 
food manufacturers whereby licenses 
will be granted to them to extract vita- 
mins under the company’s patented 
process, and which may be added to 
their food products. 

Dr. Joseph K. Marcus, formerly as- 
sistant professor of chemistry at Co- 
lumbia University, inventor of the 
process, will be chief chemist of the 
corporation in charge of research work. 

Vitamine A is the so-called growth- 
promoting vitamine, ordinarily present 
in green leaves and yellow fats and 
oils. Vitamine D is the anti-rachitic 
vitamine, so abundant in cod liver oil, 
and regarded as a specific for rickets, 
while E is the reproductive vitamine, 
present in vegetable oils and in oil from 
wheat germs. 
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Watch Cut-Out Values When Hogs Are Sky-Rocketing 


Hogs appear to have started their 
climb toward the late summer price 
peak, emphasizing the importance of 
packers watching their costs. 

How are these hogs cutting out? 


Maybe someone will look at the price 
of hams and answer “Pretty well!” But 
if they look at bellies and picnics, and 
the many other cuts coming from the 
hog, the situation won’t look so good. 

As live costs mount, packers should 
make a special effort to see that their 
cut-out values are somewhere near their 
costs. They should bear in mind that 


the season is at hand when the poorest 
hogs of the year are received, and when 
costs are highest. 


Packing sows and grassy hogs will 
not cut out many fancy cuts. So the 
price of second and third brands and 
of less-demanded cuts should be studied 
closely when returns are being figured, 
and when the “hog buy” is being eal- 
culated. 

It’s a poor season of the year to buy 
hogs for hams and loins, unless a little 
lead pencil figuring shows the other 
cuts are paying out, too. And it won’t 


show this condition at the present time. 

Cutting loss on light hogs is much 
less than that on heavy averages. 
Heavy hogs are showing a cutting loss 
of $3.00 to $3.50 per head, while light 
hogs are losing not more than half that 
much. 


The following “Short Form Hog Test,"* 
worked out on the basis of carlot prices 
of fresh cuts and live hogs at Chicago 
on July 10, 1929, furnishes some interest- 
ing figures. 


SHORT FORM HOG TEST 


Columns headed PRICE and AMOUNT are figured from product prices in “The National Provisioner 
Daily Market Service” of July 10, 1929, representing actual transactions, Chicago, that date. 


160 to 180 Ibs. 180 to 220 Ibs. 225 to 250 Ibs. 275 to 300 Ibs. 
Percent Percent Percent Percent Price. Amount. 
live live live live 
Product— Avg. weight. Price. Amount. Avg. weight. Price. Amount. Avg. weight. Price. Amount. Avg. weight. 
Reg. Hams ..... 10/12 18.85 .22%' $3.08 14/16 18.75 .22' $38.08 14/18 13.50 .21%* $2.95 18/22 18.25 .21%* $2.88 
Piemies 22000. 4/5 540 .14%* .78 5/7 5.80 .14 -74 6/8 5.25 18%? .71 8/12 5.00 12% .64 
Boston Butts .... 4.00 .21° 84 4.00 .21° 84 4.00 .21° 84 4.00 .21° 84 
Pork Loins 


(blade in) .... 6/8 9.80 .26%° 
Bellies ......... 8/10 11.00 .19%4’ 


Bellies (D. S.).. iswbinke 


Fat Backs (D. S.) 
Plates and jowls 


SER. sxwes os 1.75 -085‘ 
ee 2.00 -10%’ 
P. S. lard, rend. 

PR ar 12.50 11.20 
Spare ribs .....- 1.15 .12%‘ 
Lean trimmings... 2.00 .09%4‘ 
Rough feet ..... 1.60 .02 
eae 0.15 .10 
Neck bones ..... 0.80 .04% 
Total cutting yield 65.50 


Total cutting value 
(100 Ibs. live wt., Chicago) 


eeeeoee 


$11.48 


2.46 8/10 9.00 .25%*° 2.32 10/14 8.50 .23%° 
1.98 12/16 6.00 .165%° 


2.15 8/14 11.00 .18° 


1.98 12/16 8.00 .21%* 1.72 
1.00 14/18 2.50 .15%* .39 


Seo ON © cl Ty ebeees beans 16/20 5.00 .14* -70 18/30 10.00 .18%* 1.38 
cabo? wep ude? \ Gainer Sabee 8/12 5.00 .11%* 5712/16 6.00 .10%* .64 
15 2.00 .085%* .17 2.00 .085%* 17 2.50 .085%* .22 
21 2.20 .10%* 28 2.25 .10%* .23 2.25 .10%* .23 
1.40 14.50 11.20 1.62 12.00 11.20 1.34 11.50 11.20 1.29 
14 1.00 .12%* .12 1.00 12%‘ .12 1.00 .12%* .12 
.20 2.00 .09%‘ .20 2.00 09%‘ .20 2.00 09%‘  .20 
03 1.25 .02 03 1.25 .02 03 1.25 .02 02 
02 0.10 .10 02 0.10 .10 01 0.10 .10 01 
03 0.65 .04% 04 0.65 .04% 02 0.65 .04% 03 
66.75 68.50 70.00 
$11.34 $10.87 $10.61 


2%c per lb. is deducted for accumulating and freezer shrink, loading expense, selling commission, etc. The discount on 


account of the percentage of No, 2 hams is also included in this deduction. *A 4d 
mulating and freezer shrink, loading expense, selling commission, etc. 


pense and shrink. ‘ic per lb. is deducted for labor and expense in curing. 


Here’s where you figure your net returns (based on 100 Ibs. live weight, Chicago): 








eduction of %c per Ib, is made for accu- 
%1c per Ib. is deducted for selling and delivery ex- 























TOTAL CUTTING VALUE (from above) ....... $11.48 $11.34 $10.87 $10.61 
Edible and inedible killing offal valuc........... AT 49 -50 52 
poo Pe $11.95 $11.83 $11.37 $11.13 

CHARGES 
Hogs cost alive per 100 Ibs. 

Add freight, bedding, etc., if any............. $11.90 $11.90 $11.85 $11.50 
Buying, driving, labor, refrigeration, repairs and 

ES ee ee 68 62 59 56 
Killing condemnations and death losses in transit 

(say 1 per cent of live cost).................- 12 a2 12 12 
TOTAL OUTLAY per 100 lbs. alive: $12.70 $12.64 $12.56 $12.18 
Deduct TOTAL OUTLAY from TOTAL GROSS 
VALUE to get profit or loss per 100 Ibs. 

URS he 28s Views ck t Foe aan ssee nas see $ .75 $ .81 $1.19 $1.05 

i os neck Le kanes t né'A 4a se b00 $ 1.27 $1.62 $2.83 $3.02 


Blank forms like this may be obtained upon application to THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, Old Colony Bldg.; Chicago, Ill. 
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Provision and Lard Markets 


Hogs Firm—Receipts Moderate—Other 
Livestock Movement Light—Prices 
_ Firm—Product Distribution Good. 


There has been an undertone of firm- 
ness in the product market the past 
week, with generally higher levels on 
livestock and products. The movement 
of stock has not yet been stimulated 
by the very firm prices in a way to be 
burdensome. 

This applies particularly to sheep. 
The receipts last week at the principal 
points were 143,000, or 12,000 less than 
the previous week and 14,000 less than 
last year. 

The scarcity of sheep and lambs has 
reached the point where the amount of 
product available in the Eastern mar- 
kets was very limited, and in New Eng- 
land the past week lamb was almost 
impossible to obtain and was selling at 
very high prices. This condition pre- 
vailed in the New York market and 
buyers from out of town were able to 
pick up only about 10 to 25 per cent of 
their requirements. 

The market for beef has been strong 
and higher but not in the same pro- 
nounced way as in lamb. Cattle receipts 
at the principal markets last week were 
105,000, against 148,000 the previous 
week; and the receipts of hogs were 
428,000, against 471,000 the week before. 

Hog Movement Smaller. 

The hog movement is undoubtedly 
feeling the effect of the smaller supply 
of hogs, and this is reflected in the 
packing this season as well as the 
movement to the principal points. 

The total packing this season to date 
at the leading points has decreased 
nearly 3,000,000 head and there seems 
reasonable evidence for a continuation 
of this decrease. A reduction of three 
million head means a loss in product of 
about 400,000,000 lbs. in meats, and a 
loss in lard of approximately 100,000,- 
000 Ibs. . 

Even with this loss of production the 
total stocks of lard are only 29,000,000 
Ibs. under last year at the principal 
points, and the total stocks of meats 
only 25,000,000 lbs. under 1928. It is 
rather difficult to reconcile the figures 
of stocks with the figures of reduced 
production, except on the principal that 
there has been a decrease in the domes- 
tic consumption. ; 

On March 1, the stock of lard in the 
principal markets was 119,000,000 lbs., 
against 74,000,000 lbs. the previous 
year, and the stock of meats was 
334,000,000 Ibs. against 307,000,000 Ibs. 

Exports have been substantially the 
same each year, yet stocks of meats 
have decreased only 21,000,000 Ibs., 
against an increase last year of 
31,000,000 lIbs., or a total change of 
52,000,000 Ibs. out of a total product of 
approximately 400,000,000 Ibs. _ 

In lard there has been an increase 
this year of 14,000,000 lbs., against an 
increase last year of 89,000,000 lbs., 
which would seem to indicate that 
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75,000,000 lbs. of the relatively large 
production a year ago went into stocks. 

The export movement continues sub- 
stantially unchanged. The Department 
of Commerce preliminary figures for 
June showed exports of hams and 
shoulders for six months of 64,582,000 
Ibs., against 70,000,000 lbs. last year; 
bacon 74,629,000 lbs., against 70,049,000 
Ibs.; lard, 402,657,000 lbs., against 396,- 
028,000 lbs. The exports of pickled pork 
have been 19,847,000 lbs., against 
16,219,000 lbs. last year. 

Feed Supplies Have Influence. 


The question of feed supplies is be- 
coming somewhat of a factor in the situ- 
ation. On the first of the month the 
private reports indicated a considerable 
falling off in the probable crops of oats, 
corn and barley, compared with last 
year, and the official government re- 
port to a certain extent confirmed these 
indications. 

In Canada the serious drouth in the 
Northwest has not only very gravely 
reduced the prospects for the wheat 
crop, ‘but has also materially reduced 
the prospect for the crop of feed grains. 
This condition has extended also into 
the American Northwest and _ the 
Northern ranges. 

The conditions of feeding stuffs and 
the shortage in some of the livestock 
produced in sections of pasturage and 
feedstuffs generally may temporarily 
accentuate the movement of livestock 
to market, but at the expense of the 
later supply. In hogs, the government 
report of the prospective pig crop indi- 
cated that there is to be a continuation 
of the decreasing hog movement which 
will naturally be reflected in a smaller 
product of both meats and lard. 

Prices of meats in the Eastern sec- 
tions, particularly through New Eng- 
land, have reached the point where they 
are so high as to be affecting consump- 
tion, which factor may have consider- 
able bearing on the total distribution. 
In some points of distribution there is 
even now some discussion as to how 
much the market will be influenced by 
such curtailment and by the difficulty 
of getting adequate supply at reason- 
able prices. 


PORK—The market at New York 
was quiet and steady, with mess quoted 
at $31.50; family, $36.00; fat backs, 
$28.50@31.00. 


LARD—Domestic demand was fair 
but export trade reported limited to 
small-sized quantities. At New York, 
prime western was quoted at $12.50@ 
12.60; middle western, $12.40@12.50; 
city, 12c; refined Continent, 12%c; 
South America, 13%c; Brazil kegs, 
14%c; compound carlots, 11@11%c; 
smaller lots, 11%@11'%c. 

At Chicago, regular lard in round 
lots was quoted at the July price; loose 
lard, $1.10 under September, and leaf 
lard, $1.50 under September. 

BEEF—The market at New York 
was rather quiet but the tone was firm, 
with mess quoted at $26.00; packet, 
$25.00@27.00; family, $28.00@29.00; 
extra India mess, $42.00@45.00; No. 1 
canned corned beef, $3.10; No. 2, 6 lbs. 


South America, $16.75; pickled tongues, 
$75.00@80.00 per barrel. 








See page 40 for later markets. 


Meat and Lard Stocks 


Stocks of meats on hand in the 
United States on July 1, according to 
the government estimate just issued, 
have declined considerably during June, 
and in the case of all meats except 
sweet pickle the stocks are under the 
five-year average on July 1. 

Lard stocks, on the other hand, gained 
some 17,000,000 Ibs. during the month 
and are now 44,000,000 lbs. over the 
five-year average on July 1. These 
stocks, however, are somewhat under 
the July 1 stocks of a year ago. 

In practically all cases the stocks of 
meats are under those of a year ago, 
due in large measure to the smaller 
number of hogs marketed so far this 
year. 

The stocks of meat and lard in ware- 
houses of the United States on July 1, 
with comparisons, are reported by the 
U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, as follows: 








July 1, Junel, 45-Year Av. 
1929. 1929. July 1, 
lbs. lbs. Ibs. 
Beef, frozen .. 35,731,000 39,878,000 27,599,000 

err 8,212,000 9,125,000 12,112,000 

Th CORO: 2.0005 8,032,000 8,312,000 9,420,000 
Pork, frozen ...247,664,000 256,291,000 196,455,000 

D. S. cured... 85,950,000 92,939,000 90,216,000 

D. 8S. in cure.. 77,998,000 78,511,000 83,985,000 

S. P. cured. .179,201,000 189,€49,000_ 177,000,000 

S. P. in cure.254,135,000 253,395,000 246,966,000 
Lamb and Mutton, 

SRONUE seheres 3,044,000 2,461,000 1,926,000 
Miscl. Meats .. 80,676,000 82,331,000 65,462,000 
rere 200,104,000 183,490,000 156,153,000 

Product placed in cure during: 

June, 1929. June, 1928. 

GE occas uieebds 60,085,000 62,657,000 

D. S. pork placed in cure.. 74,233,000 78,461,000 

8. P. pork placed in cure. .198,516,000 195,164,000 
rn 


SYRIAN CASINGS EXPORTS. 

Exports of sausage casings from 
Syria during the first quarter of 1929 
were valued at $81,290, as compared 
with $51,618 for the same period of last 
year. This increase of $29,672 in sheep 
casings represents a gain of 57.79 per 
cent over the corresponding period of 
last year. Dealers state that American 
firms have been paying from 10 to 15 
per cent more than in 1927 and in the 
early part of 1928, and this fact, com- 
bined with the spread of the knowledge 
among natives in outlying sections that 
casings have a commercial value, is be- 
lieved to account for the increase. 

niin 
LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. 


Exports of lard from New York City, 
July 3 to 10, 1929, totaled 6,952,117 lbs.; 
tallow, none; greases, 948,000 Ilbs.; 
stearine, none. 

Exports of lard from New York City, 
July 1 to July 3, 1929, totaled 2,365,806 
Ibs.; tallow, none; greases, 160,000; 
stearine, none. 








PORK PRODUCTS EXPORTS. 
Exports of pork products from prin- 
cipal ports of the United States during 
the week ended July 6, 1929, are re- 
ported as follows: 








HAMS AND SHOULDERS, INCLUDING 
WILTSHIRES. 

Jan. 1, 
—wWeek ended—— ’29, to 
July July June July 

6, 7, 29, 6, 
1929. 1928. 1929. 1929. 
M ibs. Mibs. M Ibs. M Ibs. 

BNE Scecsnntenape 2,605 2,280 1,801 67,187 
To Belgium ........ 86 seis ive 594 
United Kingdom .... 2,181 2,227 1,663 54,627 
Other Europe ....... Snare Fes~ oade 842 
OB cccsccccccccese 58 14 7 ¢ 
Other countries ..... 280 39 131 5 

BACON, INCLUDING CUMBERLAND. 

Wet wceisarieonscs 1,755 1,947 3,809 
To Germany ........ 80 50 550 
United Kingdom .... 1,503 1,721 2,364 
Other Europe ....... 117 172 703 
SER. Scdavibsretioss 1 ese0 105 
Other countries ..... 54 4 87 4,090 

LARD. 

RNG veh den hse seve 10,995 11,894 15,496 413,830 
To Germany ........ 1,404 3,859 6,176 110,122 
Netherlands ......... 1,015 1,122 859 21,035 
United Kingdom 6,125 4,765 4,549 129,618 
Other Europe........ 430 216 784 46,560 
tn Cinkhviassseexe 1,585 1,350 1,449 40,860 
Other countries ..... 436 582 «1,679 65,635 

PICKLED PORK. 

BOE xeins ok 65% 080 296 200 262 20,143 
To United Kingdom. . 5 115 21 3,517 
Other Europe ....... 2 fs 13 1,487 
SRE. cpevens -- 270 48 139 864,635 
Other countries 19 29 89 10,504 

TOTAL EXPORTS BY PORTS. 
Week ended July 6, 1929. 
Hams and Pickled 
shoulders, Bacon, Lard, pork, 
Mibs. Mibs. Mibs. M Ibs. 

PE io céscencnses 2,605 1,755 10,995 296 
__, POPEPEE ELL 119 er 56 ‘vam 
ROUTE occ cvcccccccs 1,548 600 2,008 19 
Port Huron ........ 722 590 2,136 251 
ME oncsh<000~ 50 coe 1,041 3 
New Orleans ....... 18 2 924 16 
NS eee 148 563 ,T54 7 
Philadelphia ........ eee oe 76 cece 

DESTINATION OF UWXPORTS. 
Hams and 
shoulders, Bacon, 

Exported to: M Ibs. M lbs. 
SON oe acu ce ce nevccns 2,181 1,503 
RAVOROEE scccccccccccccesecevcccs 1,109 1,133 
BAER. 0 0c csc 0ccccsecnccesscesecs 483 81 
PEE onocvceccassesvecccece 24 ive 
SET 000% 6 cee s'en062h00stitnnee 245 241 
Other United Kingdom............ 320 48 

Lard, 

Exported to: M Ibs. 
GOFMANY ...cccccccsccevccccecvscccsesscecs 1,404 
EE Cin eee aw seek Sows ssesese andes 1,342 
CUS GOTMMBMY occ cc cccescccccscrcccccece 62 


CASINGS EXPORTS FROM INDIA. 


Exports of sausage casings from 
Karachi, India, during the first quar- 
ter of 1929 were valued at $41,698 as 
compared with $18,602 for the same 
period of the previous year. Exports 
of sausage casings have more than dou- 
bled in value over those of a year ago. 
This business is expanding and efforts 
have been made to consolidate at 
Karachi shipments of sausage casings 
from Northern India, Afghanistan and 
Thibet. The figures for shipments dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1928 were small 
because of the order of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry of the United States 
Department of Agriculture which at 
first stopped all exports from this coun- 
try. They were subsequently admitted 
after disinfection. Efforts are now be- 
ing made to have veterinary surgeons 
under the Indian Government inspect 
all casings so as to comply with the 
regulations of the U. S. Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry. 
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Meat Production and Consumption Statistics 


Meat and livestock production and consumption for April, 1929, as compiled 
by the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics, with comparisons: 
CATTLE, CALVES, BEEF, AND VEAL. 


































3-year April, April, Total or average, year to date 
Inspected slaughter: average.! 1928. 1929. 8-yr. avg. 1928. 1929. 
Cattle 710,247 623,250 662,382 2,906,758 2,665,381 2,598,467 
Calves 451,275 438,387 460,297 1,666,512 1,602,640 1,549,284 
Carcasses condemned: 
Cattl PE Peer er re 6,573 4,547 4,916 27,715 20,632 17,760 
DEE Watterent on eia sos: 1,134 1,173 971 4,662 4,619 3,753 
Average live weight: 
Cattle S666 Sip gie swe tes 958.32 954.92 969.74 959.95 950.00 969.94 
EE pan devhisd és cas 40 151.55 149.61 148.44 161.47 159.18 160.12 
Average dressed weight: 
RR. pirwsaewe x 527.17 524.84 537.34 519.19 512.18 
Calves ...... ilies dienes ou 88.86 84.49 86.00 94.62 90.80 
Tot. drd. wt. (not incl. 
condemned), Ibs.: 
OE | Sisosidedeieks «vide 371,125,256 $24,720,083 353,282,780 1,494,990,134 1,353,409,193 1,370,071,178 
WE. \etbeweshssecnsseak 40,030,955 36,940,211 39,502,086 156,883,621 144,636,789 143,188,306 
Storage: 
Beginning of month— 
ree 44,032,000 37,625,000 60,664,000 54,104,000 46,821,000 69,330,000 
SC re 24,366,000 19,631,000 20,943,000 24,639,000 20,580,000 21,491,000 
End of month— 
i ear 33,446,000 28,253,000 51,442,000 46,868,000 40,142,000 62,927,000 
PE UN aasccccuns 22,921,000 17,941,000 19,272,000 24,065,000 19,570,000 20,843,000 
Exports :* 
Fresh beef and veal.... 225,293 157,019 224,784 855,146 780,173 1,190,277 
| arr 1,254,050 647,471 632,058 4,748,714 2,522,799 3,089, 062 
Canned beef ........... 293,140 288,390 233,747 1,035,544 879,949 921,299 
Oleo oil and stearine.... 8,259,812 6,168,537 7,153,359 29,972,458 22,020,114 24,590,809 
DME ausesbecansbone’s 425,730 186,970 102,696 1,728,267 731,508 645,027 
Imports: 
Fresh beef and veal..... 2,564,017 3,694,604 5,059,028 6,880,629 8,929,249 10,519,268 
Beef, veal, pkid, cured. (8) 260,246 See 1,779,676 862,232 
OE, RO: occ ences 4,283,033 4,981,924 7,216,748 11,735,799 13,776,596 27,385,799 
Receipts, cattle, calves*... 1,689,479 1,684,306 1,747,514 6,717,482 6,436,352 6,019,177 
Cattic on farms Jan. 1... 2.00000. 55,681,000 55,751,000  ......ccce crccccecce ceecsccnes 
Price per 100 Ibs.: 
Cattle, av. cost for sitr. 9.11 10.93 11.57 8.65 10.38 10.67 
Calves, av. cost for sitr. 10.45 11.88 13.28 10.84 11.95 13.38 
At Chicago— 
Cattle, good steers... 11.53 13.62 13.82 11.90 14.41 13.63 
WORE DRIED: sconsevcce 10.90 11.90 13.08 12.10 12.90 13.99 
At eastern markets— 
Beef carcasses, gd. gr. 18.01 20.21 21.19 17.56 20.44 20.10 
Veal carcasses, gd. gr. 19.64 20.07 21.96 20.69 20.77 23.49 
HOGS, PORK, AND PORK PRODUCTS. 
Inspected slaughter, hogs. 3,293,517 3,446,338 3,761,230  16,479,52 19,844,881 17,621,901 
Carcasses condemned . 11,239 10,951 11,483 52,787 57,784 48,28 
Average live weight...... 233.68 225.51 229.82 232.32 227.70 228.15 
Average dressed weight... 178.99 170.31 174.79 178.13 172.96 173.09 
Total dr. wt. (not incl. 
condemned), Ibs..... 586,712,340 585,080,760 655,418,278 2,916,219,212 3,428,504,164 3,(35,365.531 
Lard per 100 lIbs., live wt. 16.56 16, 16.01 16.17 16.20 16.21 
Storage: 
Beginning of month— 
Fresh pork 23,403,000 289,754,000 156,936,000 214,518,000 244,603,000 
Cured pork 674,334,000 632,207,000 493,011,000 551,161,000 599,152,000 
| RE rr 164,506,000 179,428,000 82,426,000 106,112, 144,759,000 
End of month— 
Fresh pork . 306,951,000 285,110,000 188,175,000 264,842,000 277,928,000 
Cured pork .566,185,000 653,721,000 638,448,000 534,130,000 610,149,000 629,207,000 
BM aun ceéecenwsevess 123,688,000 173,088,000 184,748,000 101,071,000 135,671,000 169,642,000 
Exports: 
Fresh DOT co cceccscccce 1,084,893 1,156,122 691,980 5,200,677 5,458,538 4,490,998 
Cured DOK .ncccveccces 26,421,571 25,280,555 27,994,906 116,367,572 105,073,789 107,794,312 
Canned pork .......... 846,884 1,087,693 958,115 2,869,037 3,390,475 3,186,440 
BOMERBO ccccccccscvcvees 640,554 466,479 484,485 2,836,927 2,100,229 2,115,166 
erry 64,511,792 58,624,669 60,167,810 270,480,357 297,322,416 293,070,981 
Imports: 
Fre Oe PE aVisn cnskwos 890,945 831,081 302,963 3,709,352 1,754,844 1,285,954 
Pork, pkid., salted, etc.. (8) 248, 494 eer 1,196,581 904,437 
Prepared or preserved 
hams, shlidrs, bacon. (3) 175,016 BORGIR ln scccccee 997,832 849,003 
Receipts of hogs*......... 3,253,135 3,482,504 3,545,261 15,846,808 18,694,283 15,906,232 
Hogs om farms dan. 1.... ccoscoess 60,420,000 54,956,000  ......2000 —cvcvevevee seveseseve 
Price per 100 pounds: 
Av. cost for slaughter. 10.65 8.94 11.17 10.67 8.32 10.34 
At Chicago—live hogs, 
medium weight 10.92 9.32 11.48 10.83 8.52 10.65 
At eastern markets— 
Fresh pork loins, 10/15 23.29 20.64 23.40 20.84 16.52 20.25 
Shoulders, skinned 7.23 13.54 18.56 16.73 12.83 17.05 
Picnics, 6 to 8 lbs... 15.69 12.43 517.20 15.31 12.02 15.68 
Butts, Boston ....... 20.50 16.55 21.77 20.03 15.56 20.2% 
Bacon, breakfast No, 1 25.05 21.33 22.37 25.83 21.81 21.52 
Hams, smoked, No. 2. 24.72 19.50 23.69 24.78 20.00 23.10 
Lard, hardwood tubs.. 13.83 12.58 13.29 14.12 12.64 13.31 
SHEEP, LAMB, AND MUTTON. 
Inspected slaughter ...... 957,230 917,728 1,118,935 84,141,085 2 4,228,477 
Carcasses condemned ...:. 312 761 1,217 4,504 967 5,288 
Average live weight...... 83.86 84.27 85.06 §6.60 87.81 86.62 
Average dressed weight... 39.76 39.53 39.88 40.66 41.02 40.13 
Total dr. wt. (not incl. 
condemned) Ilbs..... 38,036,697 36,247,706 44,574,594 168,277,540 169,515,2 169,371,342 
Storage, fresh: 
Beginning of month.... 3,160,000 3,252,000 3,100,000 3,576,000 4,021,000 8,£98,000 
End of month.......... 2,028,000 1,828,000 2,533,000 3,184,000 3,376,000 3,226,000 
Exports, fresh .......... : 20,477 35,981 199,210 23 5 199,619 
Imports, fresh .......... ° 497,913 1,€68,701 608,086 825,321 2,298 3 
Receipts of sheep........ 1,591,496 2,010,427 6,333,992 6,485,963 6,955,035 
Sheep on farms, Jan. 1.. GO,G54,000 ET,UFL, GOD ccccccscse  cesecocees sens ase 
Price per 100 lbs.: 
Av. cost for slaughter.. 14.47 15.63 15.85 13.63 14.37 15.55 
At Chicago— 
Lambs, 84 lbs. down, 
good and choice.... 15.34 16.78 16.87 14.37 14.47 16.72 
Sheep, med. to choice 9.55 10.16 10.34 8.81 8.91 9.54 
At eastern markets— 
Lambs, good grade... 28.21 29.04 29.90 25.74 26.08 29.28 
Mutton, good grade... 18.43 18.65 19.87 16.41 15.98 18.21 


11926, 1927, and 1928. 
4 Public stockyards. 


2? Including reexports. 
5 Boston only. 


8 Not reported prior to Jan. 1, 1928. 
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Tallow and Grease Markets 


TALLOW—The market in the East 
the past week developed considerable 
strength, the result of lighter offerings 
and a rather good demand. It was esti- 
mated that 600,000 to 750,000 Ibs. or 
more of extra tallow was absorbed by 
consumers during the week, with sales 
at 7c f.o.b., followed by business at 
7%4c f.o.b. and later sales at 7%c f.o.b. 

This absorption served to add to the 
strength of the technical position of the 
market. As a result there was further 
buying interest in evidence at the last 
sales price, while in packinghouse quar- 
ters it was said that at 7c f.o.b. they 
were in the market, with sellers asking 
753 @7%c¢ f.o.b. 

Sentiment as a rule was somewhat 
more friendly and again it was evident 
that at the low prices recently the 
market had reached a level where the 
trade in general felt that prices dis- 
counted anything bearish in the situ- 
ation. 

At New York, special was quoted at 

Tc; extra, 74%c@7%c; edible, 84@ 
8%c. 
At Chicago, the market also displayed 
a stronger tone, with the large pro- 
ducers holding firmly and with indica- 
tions of a broadening demand. At Chi- 
cago, edible was quoted at 8%c; fancy, 
8@8%c; prime packer, 7%@8c; No. 1, 
7%@7%c; No. 2, 6%c. 

There was no tallow auction at 
London this week. Australian tallow 
at Liverpool was unchanged to 3d lower 
than a week ago, with prime quoted at 
40s 9d, and good mixed at 39s 6d 

STEARINE—A better tone featured 
the market for stearine in the East the 
past week, with offerings light. Some 
business passed in oleo, New York, at 
10%c, with the market later quoted at 
that level. At Chicago, the market was 
quiet but steady, with oleo quoted at 
94ece. 

OLEO OIL—The market at New 
York was quiet and steady, with extra, 
10%@10%c; medium, 9%c; lower 
grades, 9%c. 

At Chicago, the market was rather 
quiet but steady, with extra quoted at 
10%4c. 





See page 40 for later markets. 








LARD OIL—A moderate demand was 
noted but the tone was better with 
raw materials, with edible, New York, 
quoted at 15c; extra winter, 13c; extra, 
125c; extra No. 1, 12c; No. 1, 11%¢; 
No. 2, 11%c. 

NEATSFOOT OIL—The market was 
steadier with a better tone in raw mate- 
rials, but trade was quiet. At New 
York, pure was quoted at 1344c; extra, 
12%c; No. 1, 12c; cold test, 18%c. 

GREASES—A stronger tone featured 
the market for greases in the East the 
past week, the result of lighter offer- 
ings from producers and owing to the 
betterment in tallow. The buying in 
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greases did not appear large but was 
sufficient, with the attitude of produc- 
ers, to make for an upturn of %c per 
lb. or more in the market. The feeling 
was distinctly better and the impres- 
sion prevailed that the market would 
respond readily to any material better- 
ment in consumer buying power. 

At New York, superior house was 
quoted at 7% @7%c; choice yellow and 
house, 65 @6%c in some directions, and 
6%@7e in others. white was 
quoted at 74 @7%c; B white, 7@7%c; 
choice white, 83,@85sc nominal. 

At Chicago, the market was stronger 
on greases with a better inquiry in evi- 
dence. Medium and low grade stuff 
was in fair demand following consider- 
able activity recently. At Chicago, 
brown was quoted at 6%c; yellow, 6% 
@7c; B white, 7%@7%c; A _ white, 
7% @7%c; choice white, 7%@7%c. 

a 


naennan Markets 
Chicago, July 11, 1929. 
Blood. 


Market for blood appears to be quiet 
and unchanged, although one broker 
reports sales at $4.60 per unit ammo- 
nia, delivered Chicago. This price not 
substantiated in other directions. 


nit 
Ammonia. 
Ground and unground...............-+ $4.35@4.50 


Digester Feed Tankage Materials. 


Digester feeding tankage materials 
show a little more firmness than re- 
cently, but prices mainly nominal, basis 
$4.50 to $4.65 and 10c, Chicago, for 7 
to 12 per cent ammonia. Demand fair. 

Unit Ammonia. 


Ground, 11% to 12% ammonia..$ 4.50@ 4.65 & 10 
Unground, 11% to 12% ammonia 4.35@ 4.60 & 10 


Ground, 6 to 8% ammonia...... 4.35@ 4.60 & 10 
Unground, 6 to 8% ammonia.... 4.15@ 4.40 & 10 
pee err eee 3.75@ 4.00 
Steam bone meal, special feeding, 

POR TOM crrcscccescccecccvces 42.00@45.00 


Fertilizer Materials. 

Fertilizer materials continue in slug- 
gish demand, market featureless and 
prices unchanged from last week, basis 
$3.75 and 10c, f.o.b. Chicago, for high 
grade ground. Last trading at this 

figure. 
Unit Ammonia. 


High grd. ground, 10@11% eg @ 3.75 &10 
Tow grd., and ungr., 6-9% am. @ 3.50 & 10 
Hoof SMM. cad. ian does yeas 50@ 3.75 


Bone tankage, low grd., per ton of “00@25.00 


Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades). 

Fair interest in bone meals of fer- 
tilizer grade in past few days. Buyers 
show some interest in product, at 
steady prices. 


Per Ton. 
ee CR, We os cei steer dneeal $50.00@55.00 
Steam, ground, 3 & 0..........066. 31.00@32.00 
Steam, unground, 3 & 50............ 2 29.00@31.00 


Cracklings. 

Unground cake and expeller crack- 
lings are saleable at 90c to $1.05 per 
unit protein, Chicago and Mid-West; 
last trading reported at $1.05. How- 
ever, prices somewhat nominal. 

Per Ton. 
Hard pressed and exp. unground, per 

ee rier $ .00@ 1.05 
Soft prsd. pork, ac. grease & quality 70.00@80.00 
Soft prsd. beef, ac. grease & quality 50.00@55.00 


Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 


Per Ton. 
Horns, according to grade.......... $75.00@150.00 
BEE. Glide: DOMOK. 2 oc ccccccccsccdveos 56.00@130.00 
Cattle BOON .cccccsscccecevccccsce 45.00@ 47.00 
Ce, DON on 4.65-00.00n60e0en b0cncde a 27.00@ 28.00 
(Note—Foregoing prices are for mixed carloads 
of unassorted materials indicated above.) 


Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 
Little trading reported in gelatine 
and glue stocks the past week. Prices 
are nominal, with buyers showing little 
interest, largely because of season. 
Per Ton. 





Kip and calf stock $38.00@42.00 
Hide trimmings ... 30.00@33.00 
Rr er 42.00@43.00 
Cattle jaws, skulls and knuck wees 42,00@42.50 
Sinews, pizzles 2... scccccccsccees 31.00@35.00 
Vig skin scraps and trim., per Ib.. @5c 


Animal Hair. 

Market for animal hair appears to 
be firming up slightly, with some ac- 
tivity in evidence lately. Sales of sum- 
mer processed gray reported at 4c, 
round lot; winter gray, 6c; black win- 
ter, nominal. 


rr rerrr cere 2 @ 2%c 
Processed grey, summer, per Ib....... 4 @ Se 

Processed grey, winter, per Ib........ 6 @ 6%e 
Cattle switches, each*..............6. 44%@ 5%e 


*According to count, 


enliaeeens 
FERTILIZER EXECUTIVE ABROAD. 


Charles J. Brand, executive secretary 
of the National Fertilizer Association, 
Washington, D. C., with Mrs. Brand 
sailed on the S.S. Statendam on June 
29 to spend six weeks in Europe. Mr. 
Brand is a delegate to the fifth con- 
gress of the International Chamber of 
Commerce, which was held in Amster- 
dam, Holland, from July 8 to 13, and at 
the request of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture he acted as the Depart- 
ment’s unofficial observer in the con- 
gress. Mr. Brand will also attend and 
address the conference of American 
commercial attaches at Paris from July 
29 to August 38. Mr. Brand also will 
visit the potash mines and nitrate 
plants in France and Germany. 

ee ee Fa 
EXPORTS OF TALLOW. 

For the first three months of this 
year tallow imports totaled 9,463,871 
Ibs. valued at $773,388, against 6,722,- 
317 Ibs. valued at $507,969 in the same 
ee of 1928 














THE KENTUCKY CHEMICAL MFG. CO., Inc. 


COVINGTON, KY. Opposite Cincinnati, Ohio 


Buyers of Beef and Pork Cracklings 
Both Soft and Hard Pressed 
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Unify Cottonseed Products Activities in 
New National Association 


The entire cottonseed products indus- 
try is to concentrate its cooperative ac- 
tivities in a new national trade organi- 
zation to be known as the National Cot- 
tonseed Products Association. 

This action was ratified at an ad- 
journed session of the Interstate Cot- 
tonseed Crushers’ Association at New 
Orleans on July 8 and 9. The latter 
association will re-incorporate under 
the new name. 

At this week’s meeting 32 directors 
were elected for the new association,who 
will met at Memphis, Tenn., on July 22 
to name the executive committee which 
will be the active governing body. At 
that time the final report from the 
Texas state association, the largest of 
the state bodies, will be heard and plans 
will be perfected to put the new na- 
tional activities in motion. 

The cottonseed products industry as 
a whole some time ago reached the con- 
clusion that its associative activities 
and needs could be better served 
through a national association with a 
unified, national policy, one set of trad- 
ing rules and arbitrations and one con- 
trol of port facilities. Such a trade 
association could speak for the cotton- 
seed industry as a whole, and not for 
one or two sectors of it. 

The theory behind this nationaliza- 
tion plan is based largely upon the fact 
that trading rules and facilities so vital- 
ly affect members in conducting their 
business that anyone wishing to do 
business outside of his own locality 
will be practically compelled to enter 
the association. 

Form of Organization. 


Individual memberships will be elimi- 
nated in the new association, only firm 
memberships being accepted. This step 
has been taken with the feeling that 
the organization consists of those who 
process or manufacture as companies, 
not as individuals. 

The charter of the National Cotton- 
seed Products Association provides for 
a directorate of 32, including the presi- 
dent and vice-president ex officio, both 
to be elected at the annual meeting, and 


The Mates iain 
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30 directors to be elected annually by 
the members from the following di- 
visions: Alabama and Florida, 2; Ar- 
kansas, 2; Georgia, 2; Louisiana, 2; Mis- 
sissippi, North Carolina and Virginia, 
2; Oklahoma, 2; South Carolina, 2; 
Tennessee, Kentucky and Missouri, 2; 
Texas, 8; refiners’ division, 2; all other 
states east of the Mississippi river not 
mentioned, 1; all other states west of 
the Mississippi river not listed, 1. 

In choosing directors, each state in 
which there is a division of the associa- 
tion will nominate its representatives 
prior to the annual convention. The 
names of those selected them will be 
presented at the convention and elected 
by ballot. The refiners’ division will 
follow the same procedure. These di- 
rectors will be elected for two-year 
terms. 





HARRY HODGSON. 
President Interstate Cottonseed Crush- 
ers’ Association. 


Members in states in which there is 
no division will meet at the annual 
meeting to nominate their representa- 
tives and submit their names at that 
time. Such directors are to be elected 
for one-year terms. 


Government Body and Dues. 


The executive committee will consist 
of seven members, elected by the board 
of directors from its own membership. 
This committee will include the presi- 
dent and vice-president and will act 
for the board between its meetings. 

For the purpose of levying dues ac- 
tive members of the new association 
will be divided into two classes—crude 
mills and dealers, and refiners. The 
crude mills will pay dues based on so 
much per ton of cottonseed crushed dur- 
ing the season 1929-30, with a definite 
minimum. Dues of refiners may be 
fixed according to their volume of pro- 
duction. 


July 13, 1929. 


Memberships are divided into three 
classes — regular members, associate 
members and honorary members. Reg- 
ular members will include crushing 
mills, refiners and dealers in oil mill 
products. These members are entitled 
to vote at any meeting of the associa- 
tion and will thus provide the voting 
strength of the new organization. 

Associate members will have the 
privileges of the floor without being en- 
titled to vote. This class includes brok- 
ers, chemists, secretaries of state di- 
visions, cattle feeders, manufacturers 
and salesmen of machinery supplies and 
equipment and all others who deal with 
manufacturers of oil mill products. 
Minimum dues are provided for these 
members. 

While the new association will em- 
brace the entire cottonseed products in- 
dustry, it is felt that state associations 
or divisions can and should organize. 
These groups can be of material service 
to the industry by doing locally all 
those things which the national associa- 
tion can and intends to do nationally 
under its charter. 

A plan may be worked out by the 
executive committee of the new associa- 
tion whereby a state group or division, 
in addition to the dues which members 
pay to the national association, can ask 
the latter to levy upon its local mem- 
bers a certain amount per ton for carry- 
ing on state activities. This, of course, 
will involve some cooperation and su- 
pervision of state group activities by 
the national association. 


Shortening Men Elect Directors. 


At the meeting of the Shortening and 
Oil Division of the Interstate Cotton- 
seed Crushers’ Association, held at 
Asheville, N. C., on July 2, O. E. Jones 
of Swift & Company and T. O. Asbury 
of the Southern Cotton Oil Company 
were chosen to represent the division 
on the new board of directors of the 
Interstate Association. 

It was recommended that the work 
of the Interstate Association be sup- 
ported by the members of the division 
on the basis of 1c per barrel of summer 
yellow oil produced from crude oil. 

The next meeting of the division will 
be held in Denver, Colo., on August 14, 
and all producers of shortening and oil 
in that region, whether members of the 
division or not, are invited to attend 
the meeting. 


os 


CHEMICALS AND SOAP SUPPLIES. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
New York, July 9, 1929.—Extra tal- 

low, f.o.b. seller’s plant, 7%c lb.; Manila 

cocoanut oil, tanks, New York, 6%c lb.; 

Manila cocoanut oil, tanks, coast, 6%c 

lb.; Cochin cocoanut oil, barrels, New 

York, 8% @9c. 

P. S. Y. cottonseed oil, barrels, New 
York, 1042@10%c lb.; crude corn oil, 
barrels, New York, 9%@10c lb.; olive 
oil foots, barrels, New York, 9@9%c 
lb.; 5 per cent yellow olive oil, barrels, 
New York, $1.08@1.12 gal. 

Crude soya bean oil, barrels, New 
York, 1144@11%c lb.; palm kernel oil, 
barrels, New York, 842@9c lb.; red 
oil, barrels, New York, 10%@l1l1c lb.; 
Nigre palm oil, casks, New York, 7% @ 
8c lb.; Lagos palm oil, casks, New 
York, 8%c lb.; glycerine soap lye, 7@ 
74ac |b.; glycerine, C. P., 144% @15c lb.; 
glycerine, dynamite, 10%c lb. 
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Vegetable Oil Markets 


Market Quiet— Prices Steady—Cash 
Trade Slow—Outside Markets Irregu- 
lar—Weather South Favorable—Wee- 
vil Activity Watched Closely—Gov- 
ernment Report Awaited. 

A rather quiet market but a steady 
tone: featured cotton oil on the New 
York Produce Exchange the past week. 
Prices covered rather narrow limits but 
scored moderate recoveries from last 
week’s lows, which were the inside 
figures of the week. 

Operations were mostly of a profes- 
sional character, with commission house 
trade small and on both sides, while 
the locals were first on one side and 
then on the other. A few of the ring 
traders took hold of the long side for 
a time but let go on small bulges. Wire 
house brokers were scattered sellers, 
looked upon as partly liquidation, while 
houses with Southern and refiners’ con- 
nections were on the buying side at 
times. 

There was buying of September in a 
fair way, looked upon as for refiners’ 
account and felt to have been partly 
lifting of hedges against cash business, 
although there was selling of December 
that some looked upon as for refiners 
also. In general, the outside markets 
were irregular and consequently the 
tendency was to follow the trend in 
cotton, the latter market developments 
being taken as reflecting the progress 
of the new crop. 

Cash Lard Trade Is Dull. 


Lard held steady within narrow limits 
but continued to meet opposition on the 
bulges, while there were many com- 
plaints of dullness in cash lard trade. 
The hog run was rather liberal and 
attracted attention in oil circles. 

While there were some showers in the 
South, the weather the past week was 
looked upon as satisfactory. Rains in 
the Western belt will undoubtedly prove 
beneficial, but the moisture east of the 
Mississippi caused apprehension in 
some sections over the weevil. Reports 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


regarding the latter were more numer- 
ous at times and there was a tendency 
among the cotton trade to look upon 
the situation at the moment as a race 
between the crop and the weevil, with 
climatic conditions the next several 
weeks the determining factor. 

Private estimates were current indi- 
cating an outlook for upwards of 
15,000,000 bales which the oil trade con- 
strued as bearish on oil. The govern- 
ment report placed the acreage in culti- 
vation at 103.2 per cent, compared with 
last year, or a total of 48,457,000 acres, 
the second largest acreage on record. 

In a general way, there was no dispo- 
sition among the trade to increase open 








SOUTHERN MARKETS 


New Orleans. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

New Orleans, La., July 11, 1929.— 
Cotton oil futures advanced about 20 
points during the early part of the 
week on an acreage report less bearish 
than expected, but the top was hardly 
maintained due to hot dry weather over 
a large part of the belt. Whether 
traders are today bullish or bearish de- 
pends on how well they are able to 
guess or estimate the amount of dam- 
age the weevil is likely to do to the 
cotton crop. This, of course, hinges 
upon whether the crop will have hot, 
dry days or cool, showery days at this 
time of the year. 

Crude is quoted at 75%c, Texas, and 
7%c Valley. Trading in both crude and 
refined was extremely small this week. 


Memphis. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., July 11, 1929.— 
Crude dull, 75%c, nominal. Old crude 
practically all sold. Forty-one per cent 
meal, $37.50; loose cottonseed hulls, 
$6.00, f.0.b. Memphis. 
Dallas. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Dallas, Tex., July 11, 1929.—Prime 
crude oil, 74%@7%c; all other com- 
modities, nominal. Market quiet. 


commitments. The impression prevailed 
that some of the support the past few 
days in the September delivery has been 
in the way of an endeavor to encourage 
longs to hold on, although this view is 
not shared by the entire trade. 

There is a belief, however, that the 
open interest in the September position 
will be forced to liquidate or transfer 
their holdings to the later months, but 
this is entirely dependent upon climatic 
conditions. Should unfavorable weather 
set in, the latter would be reflected in 
cotton quickly and any strength in the 
white commodity will be shared to 
some extent by oil. On the other hand, 
should favorable new crop conditions 
prevail, reverse market action would be 
only natural. 


Bearish Oil Sentiment Prevails. 

A majority of the close observers, 
however, are bearish and still openly 
state that they see nothing bullish 
whatsoever in the oil situation at the 
moment. In one quarter close to some 
of the large cash interests, it was said 
that quotations on oil and compound 
mean little at the moment, as offerings 
are being made %c to %c below list 
prices. This was pointed to as reflect- 
ing the unfavorable cash situation at 
the moment. 

Estimates on June consumption now 
range from 220,000 to 250,000 bbls., 
compared with 219,000 bbls. last year, 
the tendency being toward lower ideas 
on consumption last month. The trade, 
however, is anxiously awaiting the 
figures, which also partly accounts for 
the quietness in the market of late. 

COTTONSEED OIL—Market trans- 
actions at New York: 


Friday, July 5, 1929. 


—Range— —Closing— 
Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 


Ge isa accrue peades oe 940 a .... 
July 200 953 953 940 a 955 
TS 5 6-4 gaeed see eer 940 a 955 
Sept. .... 4800 965 948 946 a.... 
Oct 4100 963 948 950 a 952 
DE. bas Se eee eee 935 a 955 
Dec 1200 962 948 950 a 952 
NG “niewk “eaten Caw eters 954 a 957 
BOR 46b5s wen (feet awe 945 a 960 


Total sales, including switches, 10,300 
bbls. P. crude S, E. unquoted. 
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ASPEGREN & CO.,, Inc. 


450 Produce Exchange Bldg. 


New York City, N. Y. 
BROKERS 


COTTON SEED OIL 


ORDERS SOLICITED 


TO BUY OR SELL PRIME YELLOW COTTON SEED OIL ON 
NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE FOR SPOT OR FUTURE DELIVERY 


























The New Orleans 
Cotton Seed Oil 
Contract 


always bears a normal re- 
lationship to the price of 
spot oil and so its re-sale 
value is established. It 
serves for hedging or 
buying and selling and is 
an attractive investment. 


New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
Trade Extension Committee 























The Procter & Gamble Co. 


Refiners of all Grades of 


COTTONSEED 
OIL 


PURITAN, Winter Pressed Salad Oil 
BOREAS, Prime Winter Yellow 
VENUS, Prime Summer White 
STERLING, Prime Summer Yellow 
WHITE CLOVER Cooking Oil 
MARIGOLD Cooking Oil 

JERSEY Butter Oil 

MOONSTAR Cocoanut Oil 

P &G SPECIAL (hardened) Cocoanut Oil 


General Offices: 
CINCINNATI * OHIO 
Cable Address: “Procter” 


——_ hee 


The Edward Flash Co. 


17 State Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Brokers Exclusively 
ALL VEGETABLE OILS 


In Barrels or Tanks 


COTTON OIL FUTURES 


On the New York Produce Exchange 
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Saturday, July 6, 1929. 


OS Ia see ee eee De ia 
July 200 940 935 935 a 945 
vous. 6 abn ote BONS oe 935 a 955 
Sept. .... 500 958 955 958 a.... 
Oct 600 951 951 957 a 962 
Or 100 959 959 959 a.... 
Dec 200 953 953 956 a 959 
MR. oats as sch ele it > Kem 906 a 964 
SRR Ses eee 960 a 975 


Total sales, including switches, 10,300 
bbls. P. crude S. E. unquoted. 


Monday, July 8, 1929. 


NN EPC EES POET IE oe ae 
July 200 950 945 935 a 950 
| REED EES FO SE 940 a 960 
Sept. .... 4900 967 955 966 a 965 
Oct. . 300 964 958 967 a 969 
BN Save wile tas a ie mie Soca ake 955 a 965 
Dec 1600 967 955. 966 a.... 
Jan, 300 970 970 969 a 970 
| NRPEE epitee Serer 970 a 985 


Total sales, including switches, 7,300 
bbls. P. crude S. E. unquoted. 


Tuesday, July 9, 1929. 


MOI 65 Solo eae tate BR co 050 a... 
July 1200 945 941 944 a 950 
NG me os aces bipn soiree 940 a 965 
Sept. .... 5000 973 968 970 a 968 
a Soh si bee eee aes 969 a 970 
OO ERO er ee Ce ee 960 a 970 
Dec. 1000 970 970 969 a 970 
ON de.” on te seals lies we 971 a 973 
Feb. 100 983 983 963 a 980 


Total sales, including switches, 7,300 
bbls. P. crude S. E. unquoted. 


Wednesday, July 10, 1929. 


ee an ere Uy a 
July 200 950 950 948 a 962 
ies ene tess ian 945 a 965 
Sept. .... 2400 971 966 970 a 971 
Oct 400 969 967 972 a 973 
NS 65 o5ceghal aon. seu 960 a 970 
Dec 2200 972 968 9724a.... 
Jan 2500 978 975 976 a 975 
DG. suisse neebica ick 975 a 990 


Total sales, including switches, 7,700 
bbls. P. crude S. E. unquoted. 


Thursday, July 11, 1929. 


Maas east ea Cat oaks 965 a 970 
Pe a rere 945 a 970 
Ean te Cet casa Seat 945 a 970 
ES sSc6 ieee 972 968 965 a 970 
RRs yp a>. bans 974 970 968 a 971 
OS Sy ee eee ee 955 a 970 
1 ga Repeats fie 970 969 970 a 971 
Jan O74 O72 “972. a .... 
PES wit Monk a ashes b 970 a 990 


eb. 
Sales, 6,000 bbls. 








See page 40 for later markets. 








COCOANUT OIL—While the market 
ruled quieter the past week, the tone 
was very steady, with offerings well 
held and interest mainly in futures. At 
New York, tanks were quoted at 6% @ 
7c, while at the Pacific Coast, tanks 
were quoted from 65% @6%c, depending 
upon position. 

CORN OIL—The market was mod- 
erately active and steady, with business 
reported to have passed on a basis of 
7c f.o.b., followed by sales at 7%4c, 
f.o.b. mills, with the market later quoted 
at the latter level. 

SOYA BEAN OIL—A purely nominal 
market continued in this quarter, with 
Pacific Coast, tanks, nominally quoted 
at 94 @9*ke. 

PALM OIL—A very firm market 
developed with the strength in tallow, 
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light offerings and a fairly good 
inquiry. The tail end of the old crop 
appeared to have had some influence. 
At New York, spot Nigre was quoted at 
7%@7%c; shipment Nigre, 7% @72c; 
spot Lagos, 7%c; shipment Lagos, 
7% @7%c. 

PALM KERNEL OIL—With offer- 
ings light and the market reported 
strong in Europe, the tone was dis- 
tinctly better here, with bulk oil at New 
York quoted at 7.70c, and tanks quoted 
at 7%c. 

RUBBERSEED OIL—Low grade 
quoted at 6c, and high grade at 7c for 
shipment. 

OLIVE OIL FOOTS—The market 
was steadier but demand was limited. 
The better feeling elsewhere in soap- 
ers’ materials had some influence. At 
New York, spot foots were quoted at 
9@9%c, and shipment foots, 8 %c. 

PEANUT OIL—Market nominal. 

SESAME OIL—Market nominal. 

COTTONSEED OIL—Store oil de- 
mand was quiet but offerings were lim- 
ited, and the market was quoted about 
%ec over July. The crude markets 
were flat, with Valley, crude, nominally 
quoted at 7%c. 


——<~——_ 


SHORTENING AND OIL PRICES. 

Prices of shortening and salad and 
cooking oils on Thursday, July 11, 1929, 
based on expressions of member com- 
panies of the Shortening and Oil Divi- 
sion of the Interstate Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association as to their quan- 
tity selling programs, were as follows: 


Shortening. 


North and Northeast: Per lb. 
Cariote, BEG0S IWS. ...ccccescccecres @MUh 
8.500 Ibs. andl Up.......ccccccecveces @11% 
Leas than 3,500 Ibs..........ceeeees @12 

South: 

BOGGO BM. 2 nc cccccscccccscccccsecces @it 
Taeee Shem BERS FOB... eves ccecvcrece @u% 
PACIGC CONG: crrccicccccvneguccevcces 12 @12% 
Salad Oil. 

North and Northeast: 

EN, EE, ka cc sceesevccsves @u 
Sn, nD 4. .chs0d 6h sineeeoend ose & aly 
Bo BES Se he cee cncbincesececesess @12 

South: 

Seen OOD PNG. . 000504 «sts ceenees @10% 
EE OEE i ses oafa. b's senses cae eeae 11 @1ly 
Di ay cad ios ecew bees thessecwsas 114%@11% 

SS EES Sb diag cena a caees 6 bab heads 11 @Uy 

Cooking Oil—White. 
Y%e per Ib. less than salad oil. 
Cooking Oil—Yellow. 
4c per Ib. less than salad oil. 
— =e 
FOREIGN TRADE OPENINGS. 
Foreign trade opportunities for 


American exporters and manufacturers 
of meats, meat products and animal 
products, are listed by the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, including the following: Bacon, 
and lard, Trade Opportunity No. 37,505, 
in Cardiff, Wales, for agency and pur- 
chase; lard, No. 37,507, Elberfield, Ger- 
many, agency; tallow, lard and corned 
beef, No. 37,519, Hamburg, Germany, 
agency; animal fats, No. 37,512, Berlin, 
Germany, agency; corned beef, No. 37,- 
659, Hamburg, Germany, agency; oils 
and fats for soap and margarine, lard 
and tallow, No. 37,657, Berlin, Ger- 
many, agency; meats and pure lard, 
No. 37,809, Oslo, Norway, agency. 
a 
HULL OIL MARKET. 

Hull, England, July 10, 1929.—(By 
Cable.)—Refined cottonseed oil, 33s; 
Egyptian crude cottonseed oil, 29s 3d. 
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ings, convenience and economies that 
applied to this line of work. 


ness. 


stalled by prominent packers. 


C. Doering & Son 








It is truly the last word in the margarine busi- 


It does away with table workers, requires less 
labor, is more sanitary, makes a better product and 
has a capacity of 7,000 lbs. an hour. 


1378-9 W. Lake St. gf) 
Chicago " 
details 


Ask about our New Tierce Emptying Machine 


The Last Word in the Margarine Business 


HE DOERING CONTINUOUS WORKER for the 
Margarine plant brings to you the greatest sav- 


have ever been 


Already in- Write at 














New Orleans Oil Contract 


New Form Adopted Last Week 
and What It Provides 


(Special Report to The National Provisioner) 

New Orleans, La., July 8, 1929.— 
The local market was dull during the 
past week on the New Orleans Cotton 
Exchange, and the only incentive to 


price influence was the government 
acreage report, issued this morning. 
Increase in acreage was 3.2 per cent 
and total acreage under cultivation, 
48,435,000, as anticipated. 

The “New New Orleans Contract” 
was adopted during the past week and 
takes effect with the March position. 
Brokers are advising concentration of 
future trading during the next season 
in March, May and July positions. 

Simplified, the new contract means 
that if free or transit oil is delivered 
at points outside of New Orleans, the 
delivery is made in Dallas or Houston, 
Texas, at 35 points less than the price 
at which the contract was bought 
and/or sold; and if delivery is made 
in Memphis, Tenn., receiver will pay 
deliverer 5 points premium. 

This will make it easier for sellers 
and refiners to deliver, if it should 
become necessary, and will induce re- 
finers located at or near delivery points 
to furnish contracts. The fact that 
delivery point is a seller’s option will 
weaken the contract, but notice of de- 
livery, when issued, will state where 
oil is delivered and also whether free 
or transit oil, and this will prove a 
good chance for speculators to accept. 

If the oil is transit oil, it must be 


shipped by warehousemen to any of 
the final designations mentioned in the 
contract at buyer’s option, to cost buyer 
not more than the published differen- 
tials, above the purchase or sale price 
of the contract, no matter at which 
point tender is made by seller. 

_ For instance, if transit oil delivered 
in either Dallas or Houston, Memphis 
or New Orleans on a contract pur- 
chased at 8.50, the delivered price in 
Chicago is 87% points more, or 8.87%. 
If free oil is delivered on a contract, 
delivery in New Orleans would be at 
basis price, but delivery in Dallas or 
Houston at 35 points off or 8.15 and 
at Memphis at 5 points on or 8.55. 


The Cotton Seed Oil Committee or the 
Trade Extension Committee of the New 
Orleans Cotton Exchange offers to fur- 
nish further information on this subject 


to inquirers, 
—_o——_ 
MAYONNAISE TRADE PRACTICES. 


In line with the trend among other 
industries, the manufacturers. of 
mayonnaise are giving close attention 
to the elimination of uneconomic and 
unprofitable trade practices. A circu- 
lar has been issued by Wm. R. Mc- 
Keldin, chairman of the trade practice 
committee of the Mayonnaise Products 
Manufacturers’ Association of America, 
calling attention to trade abuses and 
suggesting the need for a trade prac- 
tice conference of the industry. 

This circular states in part: 

“At the Boston convention the meet- 
ing for active members brought out the 
fact that some trade abuses are so ex- 
pensive that firms cannot make a fair 
profit. If that condition existed last 
year, what will happen this year with 


both eggs and oil higher in price? 

“Trade associations in every line of 
endeavor are daily realizing the neces- 
sity for getting together to eliminate 
some of these expensive practices. If 
we are properly informed, the results 
have been gratifying and well worth 
the trouble and time taken. 

“Dr. Hugh P. Baker of the Trade As- 
sociation Department of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, at a 
meeting with Philadelphia manufac- 
turers on Dec. 5, 1928, stressed the 
necessity for such action if the mayon- 
naise industry is to grow to the size 
the product warrants.” 

Members have been urged to advise 
the secretary of the trade practice com- 
mittee of the mayonnaise association 
as to evils existing in their territories 
and to offer suggestions for correcting 
them. The cooperation of all members 
is asked to correct such conditions 
when the time comes. 

——— fe 
COTTONSEED FEEDS EXPORTED. 

Exports of cottonseed feeds during 
May, 1929, and for the five months 
ended May, with comparisons, were as 
follows: Cottonseed cake—May, 1929, 
4,419 short tons; 5 months ended May, 
73,042 tons; May, 1928, 4,197 tons; 5 
months ended May, 81,990 tons. Cot- 
tonseed meal—May, 1929, 1,578 short 
tons; 5 months ended May, 12,990 tons; 
May, 1928, 710 tons; 5 months ended 
May, 24,184 tons. 

eX 

Trade practice rules pay! The chart 
on page 25 illustrates how a code of 
trade practice benefited the vegetable 
oil industry. 















$ OLEOMARGARINE 


» penot ©” G.H.HAMMOND CO. Co 
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Many of the leading packers 
and wholesalers of the mid- 
dle west, east, and south are 
selling Mistletoe. Let us re- 
fer you to some of them. 





Chicago, Illinois 





G. H. Hammond Company 


HAMMOND’ 





MARGARINE 
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The Week’s Closing Markets 


FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS 
Provisions. 

Hog products are steadier due to lard 
commission house buying, firmness in 
hogs, strength in grains, some improve- 
ment in cash trade and lighter hedge 
pressure, though hog run continues 
comparatively liberal. 


Cottonseed Oil. 

Cotton oil firmer. There was buying 
covering on the bullish government re- 
port. Weather is favorable in the 
south. June consumption was 305,000 
barrels, against 223,000 last year. The 
visible supply is 1,192,000 barrels 
against 1,139,000 barrels last year. Pro- 
fessionals were caught off guard by the 
report, but are talking a materially 
smaller July consumption. 

Quotations on cottonseed oil at New 
York, Friday noon, were: July, $9.55@ 
9.75; August, $9.50@9.75; Sept., $9.75; 
Oct. $9.74@9.76; Nov., $9.60@9.74; 
Dec., $9.73 sale; Jan., $9.75@9.90; Feb., 
$9.60 @9.75. 

Tallow. 
Tallow, extra, 7%c. 
Stearine. 
Stearine, oleo, 10c. 
he 
FRIDAY’S GENERAL MARKETS. 


New York, July 12, 1929. — Lard, 
prime western, $12.65@12.75; middle 
western, $12.55@12.65; city, 12c; refined 
continent, 12%c; South American, 
13%c; Brazil kegs, 14%c; compound, 
lle. 

on 


BRITISH PROVISION CABLES. 
(Special Cable to The National Provisioner.) 
Liverpool, July 11, 1929.—General 

provision market steady but dull. Hams 
and picnics, fair demand with moderate 
arrivals for nearby requirements. 
Square shoulders and pure lard, very 
poor. 

Friday’s prices were as follows: 
Hams, American cut, 115s; Liverpool 
shoulders, square, 83s; hams, long cut, 
113s; picnics, 78s; short backs, 92s; 
bellies, clear, 89s; Canadian, 115s; 
Cumberland, 90s; spot lard, 62s 6d. 

<> -—— 

EUROPEAN PROVISION CABLES. 

The market at Hamburg was rather 
quiet, according to cable advices to the 
U. S. Department of Commerce. Re- 
ceipts of lard for the week were 975 
metric tons. Arrivals of hogs at 29 of 
Germany’s most important markets 
were 77,000, at a top Berlin price of 
18.82c per Ib., compared with 83,000 at 
15.14c per lb. for the same week last 
year. 

The Rotterdam market showed fair 
business passing. Demand was improv- 
ing for animal fats because of improv- 
ing tendencies of vegetable oils. 

‘The market at Liverpool was firm 
with prices improving. 

The total of pigs bought in Ireland 
for bacon curing was 19,000 for the 
week, compared with 22,000 for the 
same period of last year. 

The estimated slaughter of Danish 
hogs for the week ended July 5, 1929, 
was 77,000, compared with 84,000 for 
the same period of 1928. 





LIVERPOOL PROVISION STOCKS. 

Imports of provisions into Liverpool 
for June, 1929, as reported by the 
Liverpool Provision Trade Association: 


June, 1929. 

Lbs. 
Bacon, including shoulders .............. 6,927,200 
PEO ONEUPREEDEDOS Cc oC CSC CCO DC DOCS 5,531,568 
nn . oll Lon eeeeena pene thes 2,472 


The approximate weekly consump- 
tion ex-Liverpool stocks for the months 
given is reported as follows: 


Bacon, Hams, _ Lard, 

lbs. Ibs. tons. 

June, 1020 .......... 1,483,216 1,421,280 585 

May, BBBD ..cccceces 1,046,640 1,086,624 399 

June, 1928 .......... 1,383,200 1,537,312 669 
te 


CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES. 

Summary of top prices for livestock 
at leading Canadian centers, week 
ended July 3, 1929, with comparisons, 
as reported by the Dominion Livestock 
Branch: 


BUTCHER STEERS. 
1,000-1,200 Ibs. 












Week Same 

ended Prev. week, 

wey ve week, 1928. 
Ree 2. $11.75 $12.25 
Montreal .....cccec0e 78 11.50 11.75 
i PCE Ee 2. 12.00 12.00 
rT. coke a 11.35 9.50 
Kdmonton ....... eos 20, 10.50 9.50 
Prince Albert ........ ‘ ceee 9.50 
Mouse Jaw .......... 5 10.50 10.00 
Saskatoon ........... eves 9.00 
PPeererr rr . $14.50 $14.50 
Montreal 2.50 2.50 12.50 
Winnipeg .... dau J 13.00 13.00 
Calgary ...... eos - 12.00 11.50 
Edmonton ........... .é 11.50 11.00 
Prince Albert ....... 10.00 10.50 9.00 
BEGG GOW wcccsccees 12.00 12.00 11.00 
Saskatoon ............ 10.00 10.00 10.00 

SELECT BACON HOGS. 
rr . , MPY ERLE 2.4 $13.50 $12.75 
Montreal 12.50 13.25 12.50 
Winnipeg .... 2. 12.00 11.40 
Calgary ...... 2.26 12.25 11.25 
Edmonton 2. 12.00 11.25 
Prince Albert ........ 12.75 12.00 11.35 
Moose Jaw ........... 12.65 11.90 11.15 
Saskatoon ........... 12.55 11.30 11,10 
DePOMO. oocccsccesones . $16.50 
Montreal A . 17.00 
Winnipeg .. 14.00 
Calgary J f 16.00 
Edmonton ......... «. 16.00 16.00 15.00 
Prince Albert ........ 9.00 14.00 coe 
Moose Jaw ........+. 15.00 15.00 
Saskatoon ......... 15.00 15.00 14.00 
ip 


What: are the chief points to know 
about in kosher killing ef cattle? Ask 
“The Packer’s Encyclopedia,” the “blue 
book” of the meat packing industry. 
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JUNE FEDERAL SLAUGHTERS. 

Livestock slaughtered under federal 
inspection at various centers in June, 
1929, with comparisons, are reported 
by the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics as follows: 





Baltimore. . 5,679 1,340 49,573 2,739 
Buffalo..... 8,230 2,886 58,597 8,048 
Chicago.... 117,108 43,290 536,404 204,787 
Cincinnati.. 11,069 7,817 83,144 5,997 
Cleveland. . 6,733 586 64,907 10,000 
Denver..... 6,518 1,840 23,085 16,428 
Detroit..... 6,117 7,875 90,422 5,340 
Ft. Worth.. 30,244 22,272 32,198 38,760 
Indianapolis 14,601 4,343 105,936 5,835 
Kansas City 55,765 14,358 291, 114,313 
Milwaukee. 12,405 29,058 120,657 3,200 
BD. St. Louis 22,017 8,783 116,130 58,207 
New York.. 27,847 51,185 81,295 186,468 
Omaha..... 76,078 3,800 227,035 130,585 
Philadelphia 4,370 7,462 62,021 13,805 
St. Louis... 11,375 7,433 132,998 8,888 
Sioux City.. 33,050 1,626 120, 28,684 
So.St.Joseph 21,192 4,881 109,721 100,171 
So. St. Paul 35,151 48,000 158,404 11,811 
Wichita.... 5,345 1,630 82,368 8,232 
Other points 125,384 67,891 1,208,306 145,487 
Total: 


June, 1929 636,278 344,306 3,755,620 1,107,785 
June, 1928 705,525 4,078,012 1,109,427 
12 mos. ending 


une, 

ee 8,284,324 4,526,324 47,163,573 13,768,865 
12 mos. ending 

June, 

BERS... 9,040,028 4,774,087 48,347,393 12,988,841 


a 
CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT. 
Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 

week ended July 6, 1929, were 3,008,000 

lbs.; previous week, 4,774,000 Ibs.; same 

week last year, 2,461,000 lbs.; from 

January 1 to July 6 this year, 105,- 

269,000 lbs.; same period a year ago, 

117,508,000 lbs. 

Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
the week ended July 6, 1929, were 
4,558,000 lbs.; previous week, 5,109,000 
lIbs.; same week last year, 3,443,000 Ibs.; 
from January 1 to July 6 this year, 
116,917,000 lbs.; same period a year 
ago, 121,224,000 Ibs. 

eee 

ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 

Cable reports of Argentine exports 
of beef this week up to July 12, 1929, 
show exports from that country were 
as follows: To England, 77,274 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, 17,692 quarters. 

Exports of the previous week were as 
follows: To England, 140,562 quarters; 
to the Continent, 3,053 quarters. 

fon 
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DANISH BACON EXPORTS. 
Exports of Danish bacon for the week 
ended July 8, 1929, amounted to 4,835 
metric tons, compared with 5,124 metric 
tons for 1928. 








STOCKS AND DISTRIBUTION OF HIDES AND SKINS IN MAY. 


Stocks of the principal hides and skins at the end of May and April, 1929, 
and with comparisons, based on reports received from 4,258 manufacturers and 


dealers, and stocks disposed of during 


the former month, are reported by the 


U. S. Department of Commerce as follows: 





Stocks on hand or in transit Deliveries 
May, Apr. May, during 
1929. 1929. 1928. May, 1929.* 
Gebthe, GOON BRGNR kas ccccrncvccccccvcccceccces 3,657,760 8,749,959 3,595,902 1,325,393 
Domestic—packer, hides ..........c.ssee0. 2,307,747 2,372,065 2,205,324 943,614 
Domestic—other than packer, hides........ 926,410 953,819 756,068 308,038 
PE ANE 0 dass cwecwecbowcccbccccess y 424,075 634,510 73,741 
ee errr 25,828 25,601 117,957 1,379 
SE ON BE, GD ccc ccccecccsccescccccccceee 3,219,161 2,849,247 3,226,419 1,123,963 
Horse, colt, ass, and mule: 
REE Sinn cate c ab Motnins 00h6s0 4000008000 204,536 179,206 55,085 
Fronts, whole .. 122,748 114,245 553 
Butts, whole .... 189,599 114,794 5S 
Shanks ........... 26,886 43,357 
Goat and kid, skins 9,015,942 8,627,489 961,566 
EE sn 0S i Ga sid barahisesace kecsncn 598,7. 783,702 95,450 
Sheep and lamb, skins ......... 7,221,338 7,011,327 2,600,556 
Skivers and fleshers, dozens .... 84, 77,846 3,849 
Kangaroo and wallaby, skins ... 233,718 195,347 1a 
meer ne efk; olins...... 26. cec ccc 156,003 202,048 56,965 
Pig Ge DR, GD cw cccccnccpbqcewsbsccevecsos 101,263 134,381 31,602 
ee ee SO, TOE... ncccaceeccscvceses 816,426 599,441 121,844 





“Represents deliveries by packers, butchers, dealers and importers. 
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July 13, 1929. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Hide and Skin Markets 


Chicago. 


PACKER HIDES.—tThe situation in 
the packer hide market shows consid- 
erable improvement. Demand for the 
lighter hides had been slow for several 
weeks at the peak prices obtained, and 
while little disposition has been snown 
to discuss light native and branded 
cows, the good-sized blocks of these 
that have been hanging over the mar- 
ket have disappeared. Trade interests 
generally feel that these were moved 
in a large way at %c decline, early. 
While sales of only about 45,000 hides 
were confirmed, mostly other descrip- 
tions, it is generally thought that about 
100,000 hides were taken out of the 
market, either by sales or booking to 
tanning accounts. 

Following the liberal movement of 
light hides, an advance of %c was ob- 
tained on heavy native steers, and late 
sales of light native cows showed a 
recovery of the %c decline. Branded 
steers sold steady. Killers now report 
that more hides could be moved at these 
prices, and the firmer situation gener- 
ally has been reflected in the stronger 
market on the New York Hide Ex- 
change during the week. Some of the 
light cows were sold previously for de- 
livery through the Exchange. 

Spready native steers last sold at 
20c, in the Eastern: market. About 
10,000 heavy native steers moved at 18c 
for June-July hides, a %c advance. 
Total of about 5,000 extreme native 
steers, June-July take-off, sold at 17c; 
this was %c decline, but in line with 
the market on light cows. 

Around 15,000 branded steers are un- 
derstood to have sold, at 16%c for butt 
branded, 16c for Colorados, 16%2c for 
heavy Texas steers, 16c for light Texas 
steers; extreme light Texas steers nom- 
inally 1644c 

Heavy native cows have not been 
offered, but 17%c, last trading price, 
was bid. Light native cows have been 
about cleaned up, as stated above, 
around 16%c. Late this week, one 
packer sold 6,000 June cows at 16%c, 
while another sold 5,000 July cows later 
at 17c, which is now being declined. 
Branded cows are understood to have 
sold at 16c earlier and this figure since 
declined by couple packers, asking 


16%4ce. 

SMALL PACKER HIDES—Most of 
the local small packers moved July 
productions, totalling around 30,000 
hides, during the week, all at 17c for 
all-weight native steers and cows and 
15%c for branded. One packer moved 
production of one small outside plant 
earlier and obtained %c better on na- 
tives and %c better on branded. Two 
local killers still holding July hides, 
and the market is firm. 

HIDE TRIMMINGS—Big packer 
hide trimmings can be sold at $35.00 
per ton, Chicago basis; small packer 
trimmings quoted around $33.00. 

COUNTRY HIDES—Country hide 
market slightly firmer, but the differ- 
entials between packer and country 
hides have not narrowed as yet. Good 
all-weights are generally held at 13c, 
while buyers claimed they could be 
bought earlier at 12%c. Heavy steers 
and cows still 12@12%c asked. Buff 
weights 12% @138c asked. Good 25/45 
Ib. extremes quoted 15@15%c, al- 


though not pressed for sale at this 
figure. All-weight branded priced 
around 11%c, Chicago freight basis. 

CALFSKINS—Another packer moved 
June production of about 4,000 skins 
late last week at 24c, northern basis, 
steady. One packer moved a good 
quantity of June skins earlier. 

Last trading in straight 8/15 lb. 
first-salted Chicago city calf was at 
22c; some trading this week, couple 
cars involved on split weight basis, at 
21c for 8/10 lb., and 22%c for 10/15 
lb. Mixed cities and countries 19@20c, 
nom.; straight countries 17@18c. Chi- 
cago city light calf and deacons $1.60 
asked, $1.55 last paid. 

KIPSKINS—Last trading in June 
packer kips was at 2244c for natives 
and 19c for branded, with over-weights 
quoted 21c nom. at same time; market 
quiet. Some native kips offered at 22c. 

First-salted Chicago city kips quoted 
20c nom., with 19%c last paid. Mixed 
cities and countries 174%@18c; straight 
countries 16@17c. 

Packer regular slunks last sold at 
$1.40; ee quoted 40@45c nom. 

HORSE HIDES—Market about un- 
changed; straight city renderers quoted 
$6.00@6.25, ranging down to $5.50@ 
5.75 asked for mixed lots. 

SHEEPSKINS — Dry pelts quoted 
20@21c per lb. One packer moved a 
car of shearlings, running around 75 
per cent No. 1’s, late last week at 
$1.1744c flat, or 2%c advance; last 
trading in lots running mostly No. 1’s 
was at $1.30@1.35, and that is talked 
for that quality. Pickled skins about 
unchanged. Last sale of native lambs 
at Chicago was at $9.50 flat; trading 
in the East was reported at same time 
from $9.50 up to $10.25, presumably 
quality involved here. 

PIGSKINS—No. 1 pigskin strips dull 
and nominally 7@7%4c. Gelatine stocks 
5c bid for fresh frozen in small lots, 
44ec last paid for green salted. 

Couple small cars of June-July na- 
tive bulls sold at 12%c, steady. 
Branded bulls nominally 11@11%%c. 

FOREIGN WET SALTED HIDES— 
The South American market declined 
about 1c late last week, on sales of 
42,000 June-July steers at $36.00, equal 
to 16% @16%c, c.if. New York, to 
buyers in this country, also 12,000 June 
frigorifico steers equal to 16-13/16c, 
c.if. New York. Late this week, 10.000 
frigorifico steers sold at $36.25, eaual 
to about 17c, New York; and 4.000 
more at $36.50, equal to 17-1/16@ 
17T%e, cif. New York; this last ficure 
now declined for more. The decline 
was partly seasonal, due to winter 
quality hides, and about half regained 
in the late trading. 

New York. 

PACKER HIDES—Market inactive, 
all June hides having been cleaned up 
earlier at 17%4c for native steers, 1644c 
for butt brands and 16c for Colorados; 
spready native steers last sold at 20c; 
bulls nominally 12%c. 

COUNTRY HIDES—Market contin- 
ues rather dull. Good 25/45 Ib. ex- 
tremes quoted nominally 15@15%éc, 
buff weights around 12%@13c, while 
offerings of all-weights at 13c have not 
attracted attention. 

CALFSKINS—Market rather quiet, 
with last trading in 5-7’c at $1.80; one 
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car 7-9’s sold this week at $2.35, or 
5¢ advance; last trading in 9-12’c re- 
ported at $3.10. 


New York Hide Exchange Futures. 

Closing bid quotations on futures 
trading on the New York Hide Ex- 
change for the days mentioned: 

Saturday, July 6, 1929.—Aug. 16.90 
nom.; Sept. 17.25; Oct. 17.35 nom.; 
Nov. 17.75; Dec. 18.25; Jan. 18.30; Feb. 
18.40; Mar. 18.50; Apr. 18.75 nom.; 
May 19.08; June 19.15. Sales 4 lots. 

Monday, July 8, 1929.—Aug. 16.90 
nom.; Sept. 17.35; Oct. 17.40; Nov. 
18.00; Dec. 18.35; Jan. 18.41; Feb. 
18.40; Mar. 18.50; Apr. 18.75; May 
19.10; June 19.15. Sales 1 lot. 

Tuesday, July 9, 1929.—Aug. 16.75; 
Sept. 17.35; Oct. 17.40; Nov. 18.00; 
Dec. 18.30; Jan. 18.42; Feb. 18.45; Mar. 
18.60; Apr. 18.80; May 19.05; June 
19.10. Sales 16 lots. 

Wednesday, July 10, 1929.—Aug. 
17.00; Sept. 17.65; Oct. 17. 70; Nov. 
18.25; Dec. 18.65; Jan. 18.70; Feb. 
18.75; Mar. 18.90 nom.; Apr. 19. 00; May 
19.25; June 19.25. Sales 12 lots. 

Thursday, July 11, 1929.—Aug. 17.50; 
Sept. 17.90; Oct. 18.15; Nov. 18.35; 
Dec. 18.75; Jan. 18.75; Feb. 18.85; 
Mar. 18.95; Apr. 19.10; May 19.30; 
June 19.30. Sales 9 lots. 

Friday, July 12, 1929.—Aug. 17.50; 
Sept. 17.85; Oct. 18.25; Nov. 18.50; 
Dec. 18.80; Jan. 18.85; Feb. 19.00; Mar. 
19.10; Apr. 19.20; May 19.25; June 


19.25. Sales 6 lots. 
(Future quotations by E. Lowitz & Co.) 


> 


CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 


Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended July 12, 1929, with 
comparisons, are reported as follows: 

PACKER HIDES. 


Week ended Prev. Cor. week, 
July 12, 1929. week. 1928 
Spr. nat 

Wt We 24 k00 @20 1914@20 @27n 
Hvy. nat 

ae @18 174@18 @24% 
Hvy. Tex. strs. @16% @16% @24 
Hvy. butt 

brnd’d strs. @16% @1644 @24 
Hvy. Col. strs. @16 @16 @23% 
Ex-light Tex. 

SES aia ata's @164n @16'4n @24 
Brnd’d cows. .16b@16%ax @16%n @24 
Hvy. nat. cows @17%b @i7T% @24'4 
Lt. nat. cows @li @lji @25 
Nat. bulls .. @12% @12% @18'%b 
Brnd’d bulls. W1 @11% 11 @11%n 16 @l17n 
Calfskins .... @24 24 @25 314% @32 
Kips, nat.... @22ax @22% 22 @29% 
Kips, ov-wt. @20n @21in @28 
Kips, brnd’ a. @18%n @19 @27 
Slunks, reg.. @1.45 @1.40 @1.85ax 
Slunks, hris..40 @45 35 @45n @75n 

Light native butt branded and Colorado steers 
le per lb. less than heavies. 

CITY AND SMALL PACKERS. 
Nat. all wts. @lji @1Tax @2%5 
Branded ... @15% @16ax @24 
Nat. bulls. . @12n @12 @18 
Brnd’d bulls. @10%n @10% @i7 
Calfskins .... @22 @22 29 @30 
ae 19'%4@20 @20n 27 @28 
Slunks, reg... @1.20 @1.20 1.60@1.65 
Slunks, hris.. @30n @30n @é0n 
COUNTRY HIDES. 

Hvy. steers..12 @12% 12 @12% @20\jn 
Hvy. cows...12 @12% 12 @12% 19%@20 
ee 124% @13 @13n 21%@22 
Extremes ....15 @15% @15% 24 @25 
COOL: 10 @10% @10n 16 @16% 
— ---17 @18 @18 25 @25% 

ye 16 @17 16%@17 24 @25 
Lipnt ealf ...1.00@1. 1.00@1.10 1.60@1.75 
Deacons ....1,00@1.10 1.00@1.10 1.60@1.75 
Slunks, Me oe 3 3 @6o 7 @1.00 
Slunks, hris. .1 @ 25 @30 
Horsehides ..5. 52006. -25 5 800m 25 7.00@8.50 
Hokskins .... @70 90 @95 

pte 

ey POM a hatte aes! censedes coveted 
Sml. pkr. 

CRUD seccs  deoseess “cvevecse _— cesosiode 
Pkr. 


shearlgs. 1. 17%@1- 35 «21. pa 35 (1. 1.40 
Dry pelts ...20 @21 @21 30 32 
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lambs on Thursday of this week cashed 
Li 1 e Stock Markets mostly at $14.60; natives, $13.75@ 
V 14.10; fed clipped lambs, $14.00; fed 
yearlings, $12.00@12.75; range year- 
CHICAGO $15.00@15.25; natives, $14.50@15.25; lings, Go mo@il ts: euaibiee oi, 
(Reported by U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural fat ewes, $5. 50@6. 50; feeding lambs, $5.50@6.75. C 
Economics. ) strong to shade higher; bulk choice con 
Chicago, July 11, 1929. _lightweights, $13.50@13.75. 2. - 
’ ’ : ‘ a rul 
CATTLE—Compared with a week Ph, ST. LOUIS a 
ago, strictly choice fed steers with OMAHA (Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural he: 
weight are strong to 25c higher; top (Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural — che 
for week, $16.50, compared with $16.25 Pasco anges ae East St. Louis, Ill., July 11, 1929. Bu 
last week; lower grade steers, steady maha, July 5 29. 1: 
to 25c lower; light yearlings, largely | CATTLE—Widening of the spread Persie na soni this ra — 
50@75e off. Yearlings predominated between strictly dry lot offerings and than last, the price jevel Thursda sel 
in run and sold at substantial discount those that are having a mixed ration was no hi her aoe at the close aA lov 
compared with comparable weighty with grass is the outstanding feature jgct eee” Satis Geshed native wit 
offerings; fat she stock, 25c lower, light in the market on killing classes. It steers and all grassers cleared 25c 25 
grassy and short fed heifers off more has been a two-way trade, with strict- lower. Mixed yearlines, heifers and wh 
in sympathy with decline on fat year- ly-choice, medium weight and weighty ai) cutters remained unchanged, while hig 
lings; bulls and vealers, fully steady; steers showing a touch of betterment. Sows and bulls advanced 25e Vealers 
extreme top light steers on long year- Good grades and most yearlings are geclined 5c Sena “denen bot 
ling order, $16.35; long yearlings, 15@25c lower, with medium grades as topped at $15.75 dena4 1049-%b. vear- sh: 
$16.25; light heifers, $15.75; most light much as 25@40c lower. Killing she lings registered "$15 0 as bisk on cu! 
heifers and mixed yearlings, $13.25@ stock shows only minor changes, al- 4 995.jb. steers making $15 aD oo 50. 
14.75. Not many native grass steers though cutters are strong to 25¢ heifers, at $15.00, scaled 737 Ibs., while of 
and practically no western grassers in higher. Veals are unchanged; bulls, heat nleuh ‘soils agen ri 804 we 
run, most natives selling at $13.00 strong to 25c higher. Bulk of the fed jhe made $14 7. ee oe tee teties we 
downward; most grass cows, $8.50@ steers and yearlings for the period steers scored $14 00@15.00, while Ct 
10.50; cutters, $6.50@7.75 have sold at a price range of $13.50 Westerns went largely from $9 15@ fre 
HOGS—Consistently advancing @15.50; weighty steers, $16.00, with 1165; fat heifers, $13.25@14.25; most 
prices featured week’s trade. Current the top for the week, $16.15, paid for cows’ $8.50@10.00; low cutters, prin- we 
prices are 35@45c higher than last medium weights. This price is the cipally $5.50@6.25; top vealers for on 
Friday; today’s top, $12.25, new high highest since the first week in January. woe,” $16.75. d ag 
since September 25, 1928. Packer’s Slaughter heifers have moved largely ‘ : hi; 
principal buyers in week’s active trade. at $11.50@13.50, a few loads $13.75@ |, HOGS—Hog prices scored substan- Cc 
Today’s bulk of good and choice 160- 14.25; beef cows, $8.00@10.50; choice tial upturns this.week, with a net ad- we 
to 220-lb. weights, $12.00@12.20; 230- grain feds, up to $11.75; cutter grades, vance, compared with a week ago, of ar 
to 250-Ib., $11.75@12.00; 260- to 280-Ib., $6.00@7.50; medium bulls, $8.50@9.50; 50@65c. Weighty hogs showed least br 
$11.55@11.85; 290- to 320-lb., $11.35@ heavy sausage bulls, up to $10.00. The advance. Today’s trade was 15@25c 
11.60; good to choice 130- to 150-lb. practical top on veals at the close was higher, and prices the highest since 
weights, $11.50@12.10; pigs, largely $14.00; a few head up to $14.50. last March. Top price was $12.20, 
$11.25@11.75; packing sows, mostly HOGS—General trend to hog prices With bulk of 160- to 250-lb., $11.75@ 
$10.20@10.60; smooth light weights, has been upward, and a net advance 12.10; heavy butchers, down to $11.25. 
up to $10.85. for the period is quoted at 50c. Local Packing sows bulked at $10.15@10.25. 
SHEEP—Increased marketing after demand has been broad from both SHEEP—Fat lambs, after an ad- 
Monday erased early price advances Packers and shippers. Thursday’s top vance early in the week when $15.00 ea 
leaving today’s fat lamb values around Was $11.60. was paid for a few loads of choice st 
25c lower than at close of last week; SHEEP—While prices have changed offerings, dropped back until, with a to 
yearlings and aged sheep, unchanged. from day to day, comparisons with a 25@50c loss today, they are 25@50c lit 
Week’s tops: Range lambs, $15.35; na- week ago show values on lambs weak lower than a week ago. Bulk of lambs re 
tives, $15.50; yearlings, $12.50; fat to 10@15c lower, with matured stock sold at $13.75@14.00; throwouts, mostly $1 
ewes, $6.75. Bulks: Range lambs, strong to 25c higher. Slaughter range $9.00. : 
‘ 
he 
BANGS & TERRY Strictly Hog Order Buyers on ‘ 
Buyers of Livestock Commission Only ° 
Hogs, Killing and Feeding Pigs W : 
h 
Union Stock Yards, South St. Paul, Minn. GOOGINS & ILLIAMS st 
Reference: Stock Yards National Bank. Any Bank in Twin Cities Long Dist Teleph Boulevard 9465 p 
Write or wire us Union Stock “Yards, Chicago li 
tr 
rae $ 
‘ The Commission is the Same—Why not Get the Best? : 
Order Buyers of Live Stock Three A-1 Hog Buyers to Serve You ‘ 
Write—’Phone—Wire 
McMurray—Johnston— Walker, Inc. Murphy B &C 
Indianapolis Ft. Wayne arpay ° OS. company 
er ~ Indi Exclusively Hog Order Buyers 
ndiana 
Telephone Yards 0184 Union Stock Yards, CHICAGO 
y 
k 
, | a 
J. W. MURPHY CO. E. K. Corrigan | 
Order Buyers ° ° g | : 
HOGS ONLY Exclusive Hog Order Buyer 
Utility and Cross Cyphers Operating on Three Markets | : 
: Reference any Omaha Bank So. Omaha Kansas City So. St. Joseph | | 
Union Stock Yards Omaha, Nebr. E. K. Corrigan Karl N. Soeder R. G. Symon 
1 
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July 13, 1929. 


KANSAS CITY 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
_ Economics.) 


Kansas City, Kans., July 11, 1929. 

CATTLE—Receipts this week were 
comparatively light for this season of 
the year. Fed steers and yearlings 
ruled steady to 25c higher, the advance 
on offerings of choice quality. Choice 
heavy steers topped at $15.85, while 
choice long yearlings reached $15.60. 
Bulk of fed offerings cashed from 
$13.50@15.25. Best Texas cake-feds 
up to $14.50. Common grass steers, 
selling from $9.00@10.75, were 25@50c 
lower. She stock held fully steady, 
with better kinds of cows strong to 
25c higher. Bulls advanced 25@50c, 
while vealers closed steady to 50c 
higher, with a practical top of $14.50. 

HOGS—Breadth to the demand from 
both shippers and packers resulted in 
sharply higher prices for the week, 
current prices showing an advance of 
50@65c as compared with Wednesday 
of last week. The top price for the 
week reached $11.80, which equals the 
week’s high market of early in April. 
Choice 180- to 240-lb. weights moved 
freely on Thursday at $11.70@11.75. 

SHEE P— Advancing lamb prices 
were checked at mid-week, with prices 
on a basis around steady with a week 
ago. Sheep sold at a steady to 25c 
higher level. On the high spot, choice 
Colorado lambs scored $15.25 for the 
week’s top. Best natives late landed 
around $14.50, and most sorted lots 
brought $14.25@14.50. 

fe 


ST. PAUL 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 
So. St. Paul, Minn., July 10, 1929. 

CATTLE—Compared with a week 
earlier, most slaughter classes are 
steady, having lost the early upturn 
today. Strictly choice steers and year- 
lings are 15@25c higher, choice heavies 
reaching $15.85 and mixed yearlings, 
$15.25, both new season’s highs; bulk 
of all grain feds, from $13.25@15.00; 
beef cows sold largely at $7.50@9.25; 
heifers, $9.50@11.50; cutters, $6.00@ 
7.25; bulls, $9.00@9.50; vealers, $15.00. 

HOGS—Upturns in the hog house 
figured 10@25c on lights and butchers, 
with packing sows, 25c, and pigs, 15c 
higher. Desirable lights and butchers 
sold largely at $10.75@11.40 today; 
packing sows, $9.85@10.00; pigs and 
light lights, $11.40. 

SHEEP—Lambs are 50c lower, these 
turning at $13.25@14.25; yearlings, 
$11.00@12.00; ewes, at $5.00@6.00, be- 
ing strong to 25c higher. 

So TE 


SIOUX CITY 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Sioux City, Ia., July 11, 1929. 

CATTLE—Better grade steers and 
yearlings ruled fully 25c higher, while 
best matured steers registered further 
advances and reached new high levels. 
Choice 900 to 1,300 lb. offerings topped 
freely at $16.00. Most steers, 1,100 lb. 
up, brought $14.00@15.50, and year- 
lings and other steers cashed largely at 
$13.25@15.25. Fat she stock showed 
strength, and better grade cows, as well 
as bulls, finished 25@50c higher. Choice 
light heifers topped at $14.75, with 
numerous loads at $14.00@14.25. Beef 
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cows bulked at $8.25@10.25, and 
medium bulls went at $9.50 down. Veal- 
ers strengthened; selects made $15.00. 

HOGS—Seasonable 25@40c advances 
lifted swine values to best levels since 
early spring. Choice 190- to 220-lb. 
weights scored a $11.55 top. Most 180- 
to 300-lb. butchers turned at $11.25@ 
11.50, with heavier weights down to 
$11.00 largely. Packing sows sold 
largely at $10.00@10.50. 

SHEEP—Fat lambs suffered fresh 
25@50c losses, and choice natives late 
cashed mainly at $14.00, with best rang- 
ers quoted around $14.50. Choice 
Idahos topped early at $14.90. Aged 
stock ruled steady to strong. Western 
grass yearlings cleared at $11.50@ 
12.00, and choice light weight fat range 
ewes topped at $6.75. 

ee 
ST. JOSEPH 
(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 
St. Joseph, Mo., July 11, 1929. 

CATTLE—With the exception of 
choice, grain-fed cattle, which showed 
continued strength, the week’s beef, 
steer and yearling trade was a 25@50c 
lower deal. Western grassers shared 
the decline with inbetween and low 
grade natives. The receipts included 
90 loads from range territory. Six 
loads of 1,173-lb. Kansas steers brought 
$15.85, a new top for the year; bulk 
fed steers and yearlings, $13.50@15.25; 
western grassers, $10.50@11.90; very 
common Mexicans, $8.50. She stock 
and bulls showed little change; vealers, 
50c higher. 

HOGS—A further price bulge sent 
hogs well up near the year’s high time, 
and 25@35c higher than last week. 
Current top, $11.75, the highest since 
early April. Bulk of 170- to 260-lb. 
hogs cashed at $11.50@11.70; heavies, 
down to $11.25; most packing sows, 
$10.00@10.50. 

SHEEP—Lambs finished a little 
stronger for the week; other classes 
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unchanged. Best range lambs, offered 

late, topped at $14.60. Natives ranged 

from $13.00@14.25; fed yearlings, up 

to $12.25; top mutton ewes, $6.75. 
—— 


RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS. 

Combined receipts of cattle, hogs and 
sheep at principal markets, week ended 
July 6, 1929, with comparisons: 


At 20 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 


Week ended July 6..... 146,000 528,000 203,000 
Previous week ......... 205,000 601,060 226,000 
re er eer 169,0.0 490,000 214,000 
ee ree 153,000 532,000 203,000 
BEY asada ons dG. uns oe 267,000 528,000 220,000 
Nas « Uihie wad Sdisld oes 263,000 467,000 263,000 

At 11 markets: Hogs. 
i 3 ee Be ee ee 469,000 
ee A A 
BE 600 beh dere CeuPeRsonesdcecesnenceeHed 431,000 
Es. agian ue a eabtis aa niath «oe mare cae eae 484,000 
DE 6 nodgdtn Gin ow Gees s5aaale oan <p ne we wee 472,000 
ES vi CMR Sn 0d UE MaK OMaRw hs Os eien so caer 417,000 

At 7 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended July 6 ..... 105,000 410,000 143,000 
PrOVIONG WEEK 2. ccvicrcce 145,000 456,000 159,000 
PE A ews twectsseumeneees 116,000 370,000 162,000 
ME Soc ewaie dts. da NeS eee 115,000 395,000 146,000 
er ee 211,000 405,000 172,000 
BEEP bc ssiteddedeonwahae ss 198,000 358,000 169,000 

~~. fo 


U. S. INSPECTED HOG KILL. 

Hogs slaughtered under federal in- 
spection at seven centers during the 
week ended Friday, July 5, 1929: 


Wk. ended Prev. Cor. wk., 
July 5. week, 1928. 
ery ey 113,670 125,305 93,403 


Kansas City, Kans..... 58,427 69,831 37,260 
eer 49,637 55,500 29,018 
*St. Louis ............. 55,980 57,308 36,735 
ce eg Ee 27,428 27,294 21,339 
Bt, POU ...cccccvccvscce eee GiMGe Sakee 
Mew Yar City. ....cccse 23,812 21,219 21,989 





*Includes East St. Louis, Il. 


iii 


GOAT AND KID SKINS IN MAY. 

Stocks of raw goat and kid skins 
held by tanners on May 31, 1929, to- 
taled 8,520,517, according to the U. S. 
Department of Commerce, compared 
with 7,463,886 on April 30 and 7,174,747 
on May 31, 1928. 
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RECEIPTS AT CENTERS TUESDAY, JULY 9, 1929. THURSDAY, JULY 11, 1929. ] 
SATURDAY, JULY 6, 1929. Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
an Hogs. Sheep, Chicago ................. 7,000 25,000 14,000 Chicago ................. 6,000 23,000 13,000 a. 
ice : a ME ONT oo cas ensess 5,500 11,000 7,000 Kansas lk E 2,500 7,000 3,000 1929 
Chicago ........ ree ie. i a =<" ae leh ae 9.000 16,000 9,000 Omaha .................. 1,600 9,500 8,500 Natio 
Kansas City ............ 300 2,000. at Louis 5,000 17,000 7,500 ae ee 1,800 14,000 4,000 
ER 5 sccscscsposwhiee 159 8,500 2,300 GF 2500 6000 6000 St. Joseph .............. 1,200 5,500 3,000 
ND Seno os catcans 300 4,000 200 St. Joseph .............- Seco 12600 S600 SUE Olty .............. 1,500 8,000 
St. Seagh <......cc0- 2,500 .... Sioux Clty ............. vf , , i RRR eae 2'400 7,000 3,000 
See WY SS... 200585000 6,000 800 St. Paul .............-.- 1,500 5,000 500 Oxtahoma City .......... 700 900 oye Armon 
EO ee ee ee 150 800 200 Oklahoma City .......... 500 1,800 200 RT... ates, 3,000 1,200 600 Swift 
Oklahoma City .......... 100 500 ay Rear 2,500 1,100 7 wien: 400 1200 200 Morri: 
.. Ie See ere 100 200 oes BENIN - hops occcoceses 300 700 ee en lace 200 100 800 Wilso 
Milwaukee ..........-... acces 300 ee oa ke 500 2,000 CN ow oc cceeee 200 900 1,000 Anglo 
OT EEE eae 100 ---- 2,000 Louisville ............... oe ee Rarer 300 2,100 G. 
BAMBBTNM® 2 nccccccccccece 100 500 a a 400 2,500 200 Indianapolis ............ 600 5,000 1,200 Libby 
Wichita ...........+2000s 200 1,000 100 indianapolis ............. 1,400 10,000 1,000 Pittsburgh .............. 100 1,500 B 
Indianapolis ............. 100 5,000 100 pittsburgh 100 ‘1,000 300 Cincinnati .............. 200 = 1,000 400 Packi 
Pi WR Veo secccccsscs 400 100 Cinci ti 200 3.400 2,100 Buffalo ...........-..00- 100 500 300 hogs; 
7 ees ones 1,500 10 & = — 100 1000 "490 Cleveland ............... 200 =: 1,000 400 hogs; 
BT ics cginnd Seon 100 300 .... Buffalo ..... ‘aap Se MD pi sesco cus bees 200 600 500 hogs. 
ieee ongaiaet 100 300 109 Cleveland a 1, oo RR CS ae 800 1,000 1,200 Tot 
PD. Shiteesdnnsaess 100 400 1,200 Nashville 200 700 1,200 52,48 
OAM nee apeae 100 600 200 Toronto ................. 3800 800 100 FRIDAY, JULY 12, 1929. 
MONDAY, JULY 8, 1929. WEDNESDAY, JULY 10, 1929. Kansas Gig LI Teo 2050 3000 
OE PO 17,000 47,000 10,000 ere eer 11,000 25,000 18,000 Omaha ................. § 10,000 5.030 Armo 
Kansas City ............ 8,000 11,000 7,000 Kansas City ............ 5,000 9,000 4,500 gt. Louis. 1... 22222.02 1,200 9,500 —-2,000 Cudal 
RAE 5 p00sbh bance cctay 11,000 27,000 13,500 Omaha ..............-... 7,000 - 14,000 8,000 gt. Joseph .............. 400 4,000 1,500 Fowl 
MEE nésccoscavcosnne 6,000 14,000 RD BME  ccccccscccccce 3,000 13,000 5,000 Sioux City Sh NN Oa 500 9,000 1,000 Mor 
OO ae 2,500 6,000 SD Ul EE eo ccosvesvecss 2,000 7,000 5,000 A ae aan eieris 1,700 5,500 400 Swift 
BNE, GET cccccccccccces 5,000 10,000 3,000 Sioux City .............. 4,000 11,000 800 Oklahoma ity ie eb 700 1,200 100 Wilsc 
EMD o0dhsce..063S56~ 4,500 10,000 5,500 St. Paul ................ 2,000 10,000 700 Wort Worth ............ 1,400 1,800 3,000 Other 
Oklahoma City .......... 400 700 .... Oklahoma City .......... 500 1,500 200 ol a Livia aie eg 800 100 
Skee 3,000 900 800 Fort Worth ............ 5,000 1,000 $3,000 Denver .................. 500 300 sake To 
NOUMEEED secs cccceseces 300 700 100 Millwawkee 2.0.0.0. cee0e 400 1,000 ee 200 1,700 100 
cbidbebbindashakek 1,400 1,100 i, (Sr . 55 600046 0000000 400 700 1,500 Indianapolis ............. 400 7.500 1,000 
SD. KixsS vcs anbsses 500 1,200 3,500 Louisville ............... 200 «=61,000 §8=©1,000 pittsburgh .............. 1,200 200 
SPIER. Sab Gs5s50000000 600 = 2,500 809 Wichita ..............++- 200 2,500 100 Cincinnati s eadaiiaw si Sinn < 400 3;300 2,300 
Indianapolis ............ 500 6,000 400 Indianapolis ............. 1,400 9,000 1,200 1 RS aR 200 1,300 oad 
canpoconseesnd 700 3,500 Se. EEE dando vescene 100 3,000 300 = ow oll shh Sea Sa ef 100 900 200 Cada 
GURNEE <oc ccc cccvecses 1,200 2,500 SD SENEEL, 5 chen dsces was 200 2,600 1,500 Dold 
BREED cw cciedneccccccces 1,500 6,800 Se SEE” babes cchews 6s es 200 1,000 300 ——_ ~ I 
ED inka ce nhesighss 800 3,400 1,409 Cleveland pS SANE 400 2,000 1 000 Morr 
REET vawnpnos tonics 600 1,200 2,100 Nashville ............... r 
BRD. vhess coe ccs ices 3,500 2,500 1,000 Toronto ................. 800 =: 1,000 600 SLAUGHTER REPORTS Bagi 
Special reports to The National Provisioner Hoff 
showing livestock slaughtered at 15 centers for May 
the week ended July 6, 1929, with comparisons: Gaal 
LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. CATTLE. 7B 
Following are livestock prices at five leading Western markets on Thurs- Week Cor. z. 5 
day, July 11, 1929, as reported to THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER by direct wire of ended, Prev. week, Linc 
the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics: Wl oe ack ng coascen 16,794 17.099 15,845 jms 
DE SE wees yckaavaw 12,562 18,198 15,457 Wils 
Soft or oily hogs and roast- . o = ane 
mas ing pigs excluded) : CHICAGO. E.ST. LOUIS. OMAHA. KANS. CITY. ST. PAUL. 9g set teeteeeeeeees ae eyed oe Othe 
Hvy. wt. (250-850 tbs.) med-ch.§11.20@11.95 $11.00@11.20 $10.65@11.50 $11.00@11.70 $10.75@11.60 St: Joseph 22.2.2. L.L!! BS10 S913 5,905 a 
Med. wt. (200-250 Ibs.) med-ch. 11.55@12 11.50@12.10 11.20@11.60 11.35@11.80 11.10@11.65 Sioux City 2222222222! 6275 8156551736 
Lt. wt. (160-200 Ibs.) com-ch... 11. Goe12.25 11.75@12.15 10.85@11.60 11.25@11.80 11.35@11.65 Wichita... 960-1188 864 
Lt. It. (130-160 Ibs.) com-ch.... 11.25@12.20 11.50@12.10 10.40@11.50 10.65@11.65 11.40@11.65 ort Worth 2/2722"! 4,238  8'210 8,089 
Packing sows, smooth and rough 9.90@10.85 9.75@10.25 9.85@10.60 9.50@10.50 10.00@10.50 Philadelphia ............ 1,350 1,165 1,185 
itr. pigs (130 Ibs. down) med-ch 10.75@12,00 11.00@11.85  .......... 10.25@11.35 11.25@11.50 Indianapolis ............. 1.197 1'052—«1'a98 Arm 
v. cost & wt. Wed. (pigs excl.) 11.23-266 Ib. 11.59-218 lb. 10.88-256 Ib. 11.21-245 lb. 10.40-296 lb. Boston ........ 1. 034 «21,170 ~—s-:1,162 = 
: New York & Jersey City aoe 7,924 9,611 
yo nanap ok =e — Oklahoma City .......... 2423 «3912 4.411 ree 
c 5 : = - 
ES CCN basen nicnes 14.50@16.50 .......... 14.00@16.15 13.75@16.00 .......... a Ae a Oth 
E 1,800-1,500 LBS. aS ake 
: 09 : : 15.50@16.40 15.25@16.00 14.85@16.15 15.00@16.00 y 35@15.85 WME? Sere cast eee ake 85,141 112,187 93,503 qT 
14.50@16.00 14.25@15.25 14.00@14.85 13.75@15.00 13.25@14.35 HOGS 
15.50@16.40 15.25@16.00 14.75@16.15 14.75@16.00 14.35@15.75 Bee a Noel ; 
ee VIII 1400@ 15.75 14:25@15.25 13.75@15.00 13.50@15.00 13.25@14.35  Qhicago Giz ae ae Swi 
: To" RE dl am a a 47,436 59,052 32,318 i 
. 15.25@16.25 15.00@16.00 14.65@16.00 14.75@16.00 14.25@15.60 gt. Louis ............... 23°735 28'009 19210 Oth 
Good «++. 13.50@15.25 14.00@15.00 13.50@14.65 13.25@14.75 12.85@14.25 _ |” are 17,744 24,843 14,484 th 
STEERS (800 LBS. UP): 8 ee 25,766 27,665 19,006 
Medium ERE Tee 12.50@13.50 11.00@14.00 11.75@13.50 11.50@13.50 11.85@12.85 Wichita ................ 3,602 6,011 2,841 T 
ee re iceneene + 10.00@12.50 9.00@11.00 . 9.75@11.75 9.00@11.50 9.75@11.85 © Fort Worth ............ 4,350 6,079 4,809 
yy, See 12,421 11,684 10,413 
STEERS (FED CALVES AND Indianapolis ..........-- 20,316 24,368 12.303 
YEARLINGS (750-950 LBS.) : ND aoa nSSsos cance 12,243 13,794 10,532 Cud 
CHOICE 2... ccccccccsecccccccces 14.50@16.00 14.50@15.25 14.50@15.75 14.75@15.65 14.00@15.25 New York & Jersey City 37,427 32.957 32,386 Arm 
py eg Si age 13.25@14.50 13.50@14.50 13.25@14.50 13.25@14.75 12.90@14.00 Oklahoma City .......... 42 5,335 4,720 Swi 
HEIFERS (850 LBS. DOWN): SID cua vskGoce<ods 17,513 20,028 19,689 _ Lon 
RC Rr are 14.00@15.25 14.25@15.00 13.50@14.75 13.75@15.00 13.50@14.50 Denver .....+-+0+++0000- 4,076 5,991 tee 
BER a iek oeritcbbere seeds 13.00@14.25 13.00@14.25 12.25@13.50 12.00@14.00 12.00@13.50 ER pia aCe 4 
Common-med. .......+ssss000- 9.50@13.00 9.50@13.00 9.00@12.25 8.50@12.25 8.50@12.00 ‘Total ------.+++--+++-- 360,162 423,701 204,168 
HEIFERS (850 LBS. UP): SHEEP. 
DE. CNet cdksy setnnbeneeened 12.25@15.25 12.00@14.50 12.00@14.25 12.00@14.50 11.75@13.50 Chicago ................. 41,941 39,293 32,886 
sien Ks cenbbENE bb devoceds 11.25@14.00 10.75@13.75 10.60@13.00 10.50@13.75 10.50@12.50 Kansas City ............ 19,398 22.597 18,794 Mo 
NG CELE concsgusssskuns os 9.75@13.00 9.00@12.75 9.00@11.60 9.00@12.00 9.50@11.25 Omaha .........-..--... 23,242 23,278 30,135 wi 
COWS: St. Louis ...........000- 18,083 20,086 15,050 Oth 
: ie IIL iiss vine eniernten s 6 23,55 77 
I oe oe ie Boe 11.00@12.50 11.00@12.00 10.75@12.00 10.75@11.75 10.00@11.75 Sioux Chey 1 co ie Be 1 
coos sea lem he seabhe sense 9.00@11.00 10.00@11.00 8.75@10.75 8.75@10.75 9.00@10.00 Wichita... 012.7... "gor 1399 "376 ; 
CGR TROR, § .ccccccccccccece 8.00@ 9.00 7.75@10.00 7.50@ 8.75 7.00@ 8.75 7.25@ 9.00 ee 4.512 7/323 6.808 dir 
Low cutter and cutter........ 6.25@ 8.00 5.25@ 7.75 5.75@ 7.50 5.50@ 7.00 5.50@ 7.25 phitadelphix ..........., 5348 4°30 4.584 
BULLS (YEARLINGS EXC.): Indianapolis ceuabaa ates 322 58 1,448 
Beef, good-ch. ........ Seseees 10.25@11.75 9.75@11.00 9.50@10.50 9.50@10.25 0@10.25 Boston .................. 2,609 4,354 
GREENS, sin sesecccccce Le 8.000 10.40 1280 9.75, 7280 9.50 7.008 9.50 7. 7 75@ 9.50 ry &. k send City 50. 413 46,767 50,829 cn 
CALVES (500 LBS. DOWN): ee a 1,020 1,229 1,687 Fr 
Medium-ch. ....... OS eee 10.50@13.00 9.50@13.50 9.75@13.00 9.00@13.00 9.00@12.00 Denver .................. 2,158 1,323 wi 
OGURSOMEA 22.00.2000 ccc00. 7.50@10.50 6.50@ 9.50 6.50@ 9.75 6.50@ 9.00 7.50@ 9.00 —_-— Du 
VEALERS (MILK-FED): rr 202,259 197,908 188,498 Ke 
EN So satan tbesne seeeees 14.50@17.00 14.50@16.00 12.50@15.00 11.00@14.50 12.00@15.00 —_@—- , 
Medium ........sceceeeeessee 12.50@14.50 12.00@14.50 9.50@12.50 9.00@11.00 10.00@12.00 
GaMl-COMMON © 2... 52. ccsccccsee 8.00@12.50 6.00@12.00 6.50@ 9.50 6.50@ 9.00 7.50@10.00 BUFFALO LIVESTOCK IN JUNE. ai: 
SLAUGHTER SHEEP AND LAMBS: Th hie ual a iti li 
84 Ibs. down)......... 14.25@15.15 13.25@14.25 13.75@14.50 14.00@15.00 .......... e receipts and disposition of live- 
Lambs 0 the. Goam) .---0---- 12.50@14.25 11.75@13.25 12.50@13.75 12.50@14.00 .......... stock at Buffalo, N. Y., during June, F 
Lambs weights)......... - 11.00@12.50 9.00@11.75 11.00@12.50 8.50@12.50 .......... ° v 
Yearling wethers (110 ibs. 1929, were as follows: fe 
down) medium-choice........ 8.00@12.75 8.75@11.75 8.50@12.75 8.75@12.00........... Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep Bl 
Ewes (120 Ibs. dewn) med-ch. 5.50@ 6.75 5.00@ 6.00 5.50@ 6.75 5.50@ 7.00 .......... Receipts ........... 14,081 28,032 56,905 23,827 ot 
Ewes (120-150 Ibs.) med-ch... 5.50@ 6.50 re | 6.00 5.50@ 6.50 5.25@ 6.75  .......... Shipments .......... 4,992 21,964 27.755 15.471 ; 
wes (all weights) cull-com.. 2.50@ 5.50 2. 5.00 175@ 5.50 2.25@ 5.50 .......... Local slaughter .... 7,689 5,040 24,411 9,005 
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July 13, 1929. 
PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


Purch of livestock by packers at principal 
centers for the week lied Saturday, July 6, 
1929, with comparisons, are reported to The 
National Provisioner as follows: 





CHICAGO 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co, ......++5 3,336 2,253 19,458 
Swift & Co. .....cccccees 4,372 2,200 14,389 
Morris & Co, ....+-eeees 2,331 492 6,348 
Wilson & Co. .....-..e0ee 895 1,652 6,348 
Anglo-Amer. Prov. Co. 1,104 528 cece 
G. Ham 990 . 


H. mond Co. 
Libby, MeNeill & Libby. 

Brennan Packing Co., 5,713 hogs; * Independent 
Packing Co., 668 hogs; "Boyd, Lunham & Co., 














hogs; ‘Western Packing & Provision Co., 6,555 
hows Agar Pkg. Co., 4,913 hogs; others, 25,572 
nootals: Cattle, 16,794; calves, 4,567; hogs, 
52,484; sheep, 41,941 
KANSAS CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and > --. 2,004 888 2,958 3,021 
Cudahy Pkg. “+ 1,808 558 2,697 5,243 
ler Straub cone aa 
Morris is & Co. beweed 1,239 496 2, 088 2,685 
Swift B& Oo. ccceee 1,950 715 11,496 3,623 
Wilson & Co. ...... 1,990 353 38,253 4,636 
Others ...... nee Gee 419 20 = =1,849 86 
Total ..... eocccee 9,916 2,540 24,836 19,244 
OMAHA. 
on and 
ves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co. 5,768 
reg Mie Co 6,975 
Dold 3 ee 
Morris & Co 8,240 
Swift & Co. .... 8,730 
Eagle Pkg. Co sede 
M. ng 
offman 
eentar & & Vail 
Omaha Pkg 


Nagle Pkg. Co. 






































Sinclair Pkg. Co. 
Wilson & Co. ....+----- 
Othere ..ccccsccceseccees 
BORA .cccccccccccccens 16,684 65,833 24,718 
8ST. LOUIS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co. . 1,127 1,484 2,240 6,024 
Swift & Co. ...... 449 1,281 4,992 8,119 
Morris & Co. ...... 412 589 353 «=. 2,636 
East Side Pkg. Co.. 689 oc. | ae ooss 
Amer. Pkg. Co. .... 162 193 1,467 417 
Othere ...ccccccceees 2,778 1,318 11,861 887 
Total ...... genes 6,612 4,865 28,735 18,080 
8ST. JOSEPH, 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Swift & Co. ...... 939 458 8,049 12,508 
Armour and Co. 1,294 250 «3,754 3.6381 
Morris & Co. ...... 1,083 268 «45,767 = 2, 751 
Othere ..ccccccvcces - 2,576 87 12,0560 595 
TWA .occccccvesic 6, > 6,842 1,062 29,620 19,575 
SIOUX CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. .. 2,083 938 8,814 1,308 
Armour and Co. . 2,849 111 «7,399 =1, 283 
Swift & Co. ...... 1,080 110 «64,761 =1,198 
Smith Bros. .......+ 2 ease 56 sere 
Others sesdebbwe 1,933 48 14,587 oe 
Total ..cccscoscsece 7,447 362 35,617 3,729 
OKBAHOMA CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Morris & Co. ...... 650 429 1,132 70 
Wilson & Co. ...... 698 414 1,258 116 
OUREEB case cccccscce 17 weve 534 cea 








TOCA occcccccccss 1,425 843 2,924 186 
Not including 155 cattle and 1,339 hogs bought 
direct. 

















WICHITA. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. . 472 154 = 11,886 590 
Jacob Dold Co, .... 168 22 = 1,521 17 
Fred W. Dold .... 22 195 seee 
Wichita D. B. Co.. 23 
Dunn-Ostertag ...... 85 
Keciolamivargera, as 14 
Ml cccccccccose 7 176 =8,602 607 
Ree including 170 cattle and 9,455 hogs bought 
direct. 
DENVER. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Swift & Co. ...... 55 1,764 4,688 
Armour and Co. 82 1,548 4,825 
Blayney-Murphy 74 1,525 ome 
OUNATB © obi cecces 72 1,202 1,566 
WOR] 2c cccccccccs 268 6,089 11,079 
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8T. PAUL. 

Cattle. Calves, Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co .... “7 = 2,313 10,808 988 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. 727 cose 
Hertz Bros. ...... ‘ “oo cass wae 
Swift & Co. ...... 2,752 38,679 12,704 1,008 
United Pkg. Co. 828 EOP eens 

MED neceuscondace 32 7,740 21 
etal  cccaccccsens 6,887 6,990 31,247 2,017 
MILWAUKEE 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Plankinton Pkg. Co. 865 2,983 7,481 558 
& eee 4 47 76 36 
Armour & Co 285 1,689 ein 
OERGED -cccsevcccscce ~ 316 527 115 183 
TE Madincsénccus i, . 1,482 5,146 = 7,672 V7 
INDIANAPOLIS. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
ES kcxecasdgcs 882 1,714 21,998 2,361 
Kingan & Co. ...... 1,172 413 10,770 375 
Armour and Co. 413 25 1,366 492 
Indianapolis Abt. Co. 1, = 45 326 510 
Hilgemeier Bros. ... eens 950 eeee 
Brown Bros. ........ 108 15 60 10 
Meier Pkg. Co. .... 52 5 271 5 
Ind. Prov. hese 21 wese 256 6 
Schussler Pkg. Co.. 18 cove 340 aeee 
Riverview Pkg. Co.. 10 sees 175 cose 
Maas Hartman Oo.. 21 8 Jone etes 
Art Wabnitz ...... 8 43 cece 42 
Hoosier Abt. Co. .. 12 cose eens 
GEREES  ccdcccccceve 505 78 256 597 

otal .crccccrccee 4,490 2,346 36,768 4,405 
CINCINNATI, 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
ard OO WA csis cscs Jon 463 cane 
C. . ee epocse 62 25 83 aa 
8. Galles Sons.. .... 4 cons 287 
J. Hiibesg Son... 110 bmn odes 15 
Gus, Juengling .... 35 107 iataia 63 
BH. Kahn’s Sons Co.. 548 352 «1,584 506 
Kroger & - Co. 36 144 1,007... 

y £. Doses + oeee 316 ° 
H. H. Meyer Co..... asas thse ae ° 
W. G. Rehn’s Sons. . 93 47 icone omee 
A. Sander Pkg. Co. 11 scce 268 Bees 
J. Schlachter’s Sons. 147 157 ar 115 

J. & F. Schroth Co. 17 peda 3,089 eee 
J. Vogel & Son.... 1l 6 380 eases 
John Stegner.... 140 122 aamene 35 
. B.  Merrrer 74 47 ieee Fee 
eoee 498 549 «693,131 3,712 














ME OEE 1,786 1,560 12,565 4,793 
Not including 617 cattle, 168 calves, 7,973 hogs 
and 107 sheep bought direct. 


RECAPITULATION. 
Recapitulation of packers’ purchases by markets 
for week ended July 6, 1929, with comparisons: 




















CATTLE. 
Week Cor. 
ended, Vv. week, 
July 6. week. 1928. 
a a 6, 17,009 15,845 
Kansas Oity ........... - 9,916 14.414 11,836 
Omaha (inel. _ealves) "16,684 19,695 13,909 
St. Loui Seccveustcs GME. IRtan . Game 
St. Jose ~ Sie a 6,842 8,254 6.543 
ea: 7,447 10,300 7.236 
Oklahoma City ......... 1,425 2307 3'118 
WEN occ sks csccs oe os Me 

Sis 5.6 0d dno 00 ose-0s .- 2,008 2,969 

MMR coach sclesae 6,387 8,718 7,480 
MURGREROD “<5 ic0ss sce. 1,482 21146 2/358 
Indianapolis ............. 4,490 4358 4/470 
Cincinnati .............0 . 1,786 2,264 1.666 
| ee 82,557 111,610 83,662 

HOGS. 
DUNO? F escceddiesceses - 52,484 66,529 100,900 
ET 24,386 32,580 18,068 
ee . 65,883 80,816 1885 
eI 5 50 oceans . 23,785 65, 19,210 
BE SMM .. ss aSeweneoes 620 "887 22,298 
Sioux City ....0l22i1! . 85,617 44,781 45,194 
Oklahoma City .......: 2,924 5,083 4.720 
WEEE fo occiscacecoes 8,602 6,011 9,154 
Ee ee 6,089 5,980 nies 
MEME ch. can dsnces 31,247 39,472 30,489 
WRNMEENS 52k 5 cc seres 7,672 12,628 4,756 
Gis ce aedee 36,768 38,817 30,226 
MED  sicdsaccecvanee 12,565 12,447 17,075 
cr RD) ok 832,442 443,069 363,900 

SHEEP. 
COMORSO 55 5 occ doses occecte 41,941 39,293 32,886 
— MN becawiecsdws 244 22,507 18,794 
MRICS ccs cs 0 6:c data 24,713 20,729 38,767 
og OE debbie 8, 24,026 15,050 
Be MPI 5c 5034 0% Gcwn'ec 19,575 241254 20,720 
SUORNEE <5. cs necces 37 3198 1,111 
Oklahoma eee oe 4 ad ba. 
CRORES 1,399 576 
are 11,079 2,747 ete 
ky oS Neatege 2017 21026 ~=—«:1.,€98 
pe Re eet ee T77 595 592 
IpGiamMpolia ...csccwscsee 4,405 4,531 8,493 
ee 4,793 5,137 1,348 
. Pes ee 151,146 150,815 130,110 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 
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Statistics of livestock at the Chicago Union 
Stock Yards for current and comparative periods 


are reported as follows: 










































Sheep. 
Mon., July 1.. 9,872 
Tues., July 2 11,621 
ed., July 3 11,647 
Thur., July 4.... 
Fri., July 5..... 267 9,456 
Sat., July 6.... 000 3,000 
This week ......31,307 8,749 134,727 " 
Previous week ..36.089 10,211 131,976 47,576 
Year ago .......36,212 12,225 123,270 ,588 
Two years ago...35,628 8,009 131,329 46,940 
Total receipts for month and year to July 6, 
with comparisons: 
— July —-  ‘“—__— 
1929. 1928. 1929. 1928. 
Cattle ...... 31,807 35,621 1,128,489 1,222,084 
Calves ... 8,749 11,980 405, 419, 
Hoge ... ..184, 727 117,671 4,302,432 5,021,972 
Sheep ...... 45,596 43,029 1,751,395 \ 
SHIPMENTS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Mon., July 1.... 4,455 87 9,398 4h4 
Tues., July 2.... 1,997 6,879 1,292 
Wed., July Si; 2,437 4 4,984 1,533 
Thur., “Jul * : Holiday. 
le y sees 640 30 5,729 
Batis CE Wises “evs " 1,000 yin 
Thie week ..... - 9,529 81 27,900 3,615 
Previous week ..10,648 279 27,339 4,606 
Year ago ...... - 8,920 64 30,810 8,388 
Two years ago.. 9,997 270 29,813 5,324 
WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVESTOCK. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 
Week ended July 6. re 70 $11.00 $5.85 $14.50 
+ aga week .... 14.05 10.75 5.85 14.05 
1928 10.70 5.75 16.10 
8.80 5.90 14.75 
13.60 5.80 14.95 
13.20 7.15 15.85 
6.90 5.25 14.20 
V., 1924-1928 ....$11.45 $10.65 $5.95 $15.15 


SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKERS. 
Net supply of cattle, 7 and sheep for pack- 
ards: 


ers at the Chicago Stock Y 


Cattle. Hogs. 
*Week ended July 6..... 21,800 107,200 
Previous week .......... 25,391 104,637 
WEB wccccccccccccccccces 27,292 92,460 
BEE. 60 0eesesseenscecases 25,681 101,518 
BED so ceccccdcccevesnave 43,508 89, 
BE weadecncccceeseonsee 39,278 61,740 
BD os cccccenaccecececess 26,400 123,747 


*Saturday July 6, estimated, 


HOG RECEIPTS, WEIGHTS, PRICES. 
Receipts, average weights and a and average 
ison 


prices of hogs, with compari: 


No. ang 

rec’d. Wet. 

*Week ended July 6..134,700 252 
Previous week ...... 131,976 248 
DEE avbncesdivadoenes 23,270 236 
TET ncncccccccvescqus 131,327 244 
peewee eeceeeeeee 18,444 260 

, | SE 02,607 240 
BE we oda tkidedadeunde 157,477 235 
5-yr. av., 1924-1928 .126,600 248 








—Prices—— 
Top. Avg. 
$12.00 $11.00 
11.40 10.75 
11.60 10.70 
10.00 8.80 
15.00 13.60 
14.50 13.20 
7.40 6.90: 
$11.70 $10.65 


*Receipts and average weights estimated, 


CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS. 


Hogs slaughtered at Chicago under federal in- 
spection for week ended July 5, 1929, with com- 


parisons: 

Week ended July 5..... Cevcees orrrite 118,670 
PreviowS WOOK ..cccccccccccccscccsccvcces 125,305 
e SO errr er oer 403 
BE cdcctcccccccedeveccsanccccecesoocaues 109,300 
THD veccccccccveccccccceccccsccescccevces 97,300 
; Rarer errr creer me 85,800 


(Chicago livestock prices on opposite page.) 


a 


CHICAGO HOG SUPPLIES. 


Supplies of hogs purchased by Chi- 
cago packers and shippers during the 
week ended Thursday, July 11, 1929, 


were as follows: 


Week 

ended 

July 11. 

Packers’ purchases ..........++ 43,606 
Direct to packers ........eee005 57,126 
Shippers’. purchases ..........+- 27,987 
Total supplies ..........++-- 128,719 


Prev. 
week. 
28,119 
41,646 
28,051 


97,816 
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Better Refrigerating Brine! 


NO CORROSION! 
TIME anv MONEY 
SAVED! 


LOWER FREEZING 
POINT! 


“3-C” Calcium Chloride brine combines effi- 
ciency with economy in the operation of the re- 
frigerating system. 


“3.C” Calcium Chloride brine remains free- 
flowing and non-corrosive at all temperatures 
down to minus 50 degrees. No time lost and no 
expense for repairs to clogged pipes. This sav- 
ing alone more than off-sets its slightly higher 
first cost. 


The excellent quality and uniform purity of 
“3-C” Calcium Chloride has made it a universal 
favorite among refrigerating plants. “3-C” 
Flake, 77%-80%, Calcium Chloride is packed in 
100-Ib. bags or 400-lb. steel drums. Solid, 73%- 
75%, in 600-lb. steel drums. 


“3-C” Calcium Chloride Liquor, any strength 
solution desired, is shipped in our own tank cars. 

Send the coupon for booklet explaining the 
advantage of “3-C” Calcium Chloride for refrig- 
eration. 


THE COLUMBIA PRODUCTS Co. 
BARBERTON OHIO 


“3-C” Calcium Chloride is manufactured by 
the Columbia Chemical Div., Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company under patents No. 
1,592,971 and 1,527,121. 








THE COLUMBIA PRODUCTS CO., Barberton,O. 


Please send booklet and complete information 
about “3-C” Calcium Chloride for Refrigeration. 


COLUMBIA 
CALCIUM 


CHLORIDE 




















WITH THIS NEW FASTENER 


greater protection against temperature losses; new 
years of efficiency. Best for busy doorways because 
of its quick, easy, never failing operation: Best for 
seldom used doors because it keeps the seal so tight 
that temperature seepage is prevented. Now offered 
optionally on Jamison Cold Storage Doors at a slight 
increase in price—or sold separately for replacement 
on the doors you are now using. 
Write for descriptive folder 


JAMISON COLD STORAGE DOOR CO. 
Hagerstown, Md. U.S.A. . 


New York—Chicago—San Francisco—Los Angeles 
Special Traveling Representative for Southern States, 
Address Hagerstown Office 


The ‘New @ Patented Sl 
WEDGETIGHT 


Door Fastener 


































Lower Refrigeration Costs 


MULTIPLE Effect Compressors, Internal 
Force Feed Lubrication, Constant high volumet- 
ric efficiency. Sturdy rigid construction. 

These are a few reasons why the packing in- 
dustry finds increased efficiency in HOWE Re- 
frigerating Machines. Made in all capacities 
suitable for large packers and retail butchers. 


HOWE ICE MACHINE CO. 


2825 Montrose Ave. 
Chicago 








HOWE refrigeration 
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Ice and Refrigeration 


AMMONIA IN BRINE. 

One of the common methods of test- 
ing brine to detect the presence of am- 
monia is to add a few drops of a so- 
lution of phenolphthalein. This, as is 
well known, gives a pink coloration due 
to the presence in the brine of the al- 
kalinity of ammonia. 

But as alkalinity of any sort will 
produce the same effect, and as it is 
possible for a brine solution to be 
slightly alkaline, it is sometimes mis- 
leading to interpret the pink color in 
terms of. ammonia, says Ice and Cold 
Storage. 

Because of this, the test is better 
carried out in a somewhat different 
manner. Instead of using the solution 
of phenolphthalein, papers which have 
been soaked in the solution and then 
dried should be purchased. Failing 
these, neutral litmus papers are equally 
useful, 

To carry out this test, the prepared 
paper is not dipped into the suspected 
brine, for in that case the action of 
the alkali would be the same as be- 
fore, namely, it would change the 
phenolphthalein paper pink; the litmus 
paper would be blued, and still the al- 
kalinity might not be due to ammonia. 

A small quantity of the brine should 
be poured into a glass and to it a few 
small pieces of caustic soda should be 
added, stirring well to dissolve the cau- 
stic. The top of the vessel is closed 
with a small sheet of glass, thoroughly 
cleaned with distilled water, and on the 
underside of the glass cover one of the 


test papers is laid and wetted to make 
it stick. 

The cover is then put in position so 
that it comes in contact with the vapor 
arising from the brine, which may be 
warmed by standing the vessel in a pot 
of hot water. The action of the caustic 
soda is to set free any ammonia that 
may be present in the brine, and this 
being driven into the vapor by the 
warmth acts upon the test paper, 
producing either a pink or a blue col- 
oration according to what kind of paper 
is used. 

The test is quick in action and if 
there is no change in the color of the 
indicator paper after four or five min- 
utes, it may be safely taken that the 
brine contains no ammonia and is fit 
for use. 

—— Je — 
ABOLISHING TRADE ABUSES. 
(Continued from page 26.) 
he secured Hon. Abram F. Myers, then 
chairman of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, as chief speaker of the occa- 
sion. At the same convention in 
November, 1928, M. Markham Flan- 
nery, chief of the trade practice divi- 
sion of the Commission, was secured 

as a speaker. 


In the interim many other steps were 
taken, so that the industry might be 
fully informed both regarding the pos- 
sible advantages and disadvantages of 
such a step—for there are disadvan- 
tages, particularly if an effort once 
undertaken is not carried to a satisfac- 
tory conclusion. 

The fertilizer industry had not failed 
to take the first step which I men- 
tioned—that of attempting to help it- 
self. A committee of leaders in the 
industry, with the assistance of coun- 
sel, in 1926 drafted a Code of Trade 
Practices that was unanimously adopt- 
ed by a special convention of the in- 
dustry on January 10, 1927. Some good 
was accomplished by this procedure, 
but much was left to be desired. 

A Code of Trade Practices. 

This code dealt with the following 
major items: 

1. Sound accounting methods. 

2. Elimination of waste. 


3. Secret discriminations and _ re- 
bates. 

4. Avoidance of unsound credit 
terms. 


5. Prohibition against guarantee in 
decline of prices. 

6. Exchange of statistical informa- 

tion. 

At the special session in November, 
1928, two specific questions were di- 
rected at the industry. 

(1) Shall we continue in existence as 
a guide for our conduct the Code of 
Trade Practice? 

(2) Shall we authorize our Executive 
Secretary to apply to the Federal 
Trade Commission for a trade practice 
conference ? 

Based on the limited experience we 
have had to date, it is a satisfaction 
to report that the affirmative vote on 
both of these questions at the conclu- 
sion of the special session was unani- 
mous. 

On November 26, 1928, a formal re- 
quest, backed by an ample statement 
of facts, was directed to the’ Commis- 
sion. Sometime during December the 
application was approved and January 
29 was set as the date for the confer- 
ence. 

We immediately appointed a special 
committee on trade practice conference 
resolutions, which drafted the basic set 
of resolutions prior to the meeting. 

Prior to the meeting of this special 
committee, which was made up not only 
of members of our Association but of 
non-members, so that the whole indus- 
try might be involved, the writer made 
a careful study of all of the trade prac- 
tice conference rules, numbering about 


thirty-five, that had been adopted up 
to that time. With his knowledge of 
the industry, these were adapted to its 
needs and others not included or sug- 
gested thereby were also prepared. 
Working Over Proposed Rules. 


The wide range of material prepared 
for the special committee’s use natur- 
ally included many suggestions that it 
did not see fit to adopt, as was desired 
and desirable. The suggested rules ap- 
proved by the special committee were 
much fewer in number than those sub- 
mitted to it. 

When it completed its work a series 
of eleven rules had been prepared for 
the next step in the procedure that we 
followed. The second rule in our group 
was made up of ten important parts. 

Problems of this general type are 
within the field of what we call our 
public relations committee. The special 
committee and the public relations com- 
mittee met together, threshed over the 
work of the former and whittled it 
down to a series of seven rules—rule 
two, as before stated, having ten dif- 
ferent parts. 

The joint work of these two bodies 
was then submitted to a meeting of 
the board of directors of the Associa- 


‘ tion, at which the members of the spe- 


cial committee and of the public rela- 
tions committee were also present. 
Hence, the next step was the joint act 
of all three of these bodies. 

They reduced the number of rules to 
three, which on January 28th were sub- 
mitted to an open convention of the 
whole industry, and with a few changes 
were unanimously adopted for submit- 
tal to the trade practice conference on 
the following day. 

Rules Which Were Adopted. 

As they are relatively short, I can 
think of no better way to bring before 
you the character and content of our 
rules than by setting them out at this 
point. 

GROUP I 

Rule 1. Sales Below Cost—Resolved, 
that the sale or consignment of goods 
below cost for the purpose and with the 
intent of injuring a competitor, and 
with the effect of lessening competition, 
is an unfair trade practice. 

Rule 2. Rebates—Resolved, that the 
granting of secret rebates, irrespective 
of the form they may assume, consti- 
tutes unfair trade practices; and that 
the following practice, among others, 
violates this principle and therefore is 
an unfair trade practice: 

Some Unfair Trade Practices. 

(a) Billing of goods at prices which 
do not reflect actual returns to the sell- 
er or consignor. 

(b) Providing truck service without 






































Make 
Sure— 


Your door con- 
tacts are made 
tight with “Wirfs 
Airtite Gasket.” 
It assures refrig- 
eration efficiency 
and reduces oper- 
ating cost. 











a Wirfs PATENTED 
AIRTITE GASKET 


Wirfs Corporation, 113 S. 17th St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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PACKER, SAUSAGE MAKER, RENDERER 
AND BY-PRODUCT MANUFACTURER 
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IXTY-TWO years of experience 
means the matured knowledge 
which enables Vilter to work with 
the packing industry to achieve 
definite results with greatest 
economy. 
The ma- 


chine shown 


1014” Vertical 
Ammonia 





to your left 
is an excel- 
lent exam- 
) ple of Vilter 
engineering 
> ...it can be 
used in any 
larger plant 
with perfect precision. 


Vilter units are built in all sizes 
and in all types; the refrigerant is 
ammonia. 


Special jobs and replacements 
are our specialty. Let us know how 
we may be of service to YOU! 


THE VILTER MANUFACTURING CO. 
976 Clinton Street Milwaukee, Wis. 
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The Vilter Manufacturing Company, 
976 Clinton Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Please send me a free copy 
of Bulletin No. 229. 
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adequate charge for it, or reimbursing 
the dealer, purchaser, consignee or 
agent for the cost of trucking, if re- 
imbursement is not provided for in the 
manufacturers’ price list. 

(c) Selling or consigning chemicals 
and materials with special concessions 
or at reduced prices, given to induce 
the buyer or consignee to purchase 
mixed fertilizer and/or other fertilizer 
materials. 

(d) Failure to enforce in good faith 
the terms of contracts previously made 
for the sale of fertilizer, for example: 

(1) Selling on terms that require the 
payment of sight draft on presentation 
of bill of lading (S. D. B. L.) and then 
waiving the obligation to pay cash be- 
fore documents or goods are delivered, 
thus deferring the payment of the cash 
to some future date. 

(2) Selling and delivering goods on 
time, consignment or open bill of lading 
terms on S. D. B. L. price, or waiving 
earned interest. 

(e) Furnishing special containers, 
preparing special formulas for individ- 
ual buyers or consignees or using spe- 
cial ingredients in standard formulas, 
without adequate charge for the cost 
of such containers, formulas or special 
ingredients, as an inducement to the 
making of a contract and/or sale. 

(f) Making special allowances to 
buyers or consignees under the guise of 
advertising expense, or giving any 
other form of gratuity. 

Wrong Selling Methods. 

(g) Adopting selling methods that 
promote secret rebates and concessions, 
such as: 

(1) Employing a buyer or consignee 
or his agent or anyone employed by or 
connected with a buyer or consignee 
with the purpose, design, and effect of 
influencing the business of such cus- 
tomer. 

(2) Carrying on books by seller or 
consignor, as delinquent balances due 
by solvent customer, with no intention 
of requiring ultimate payment. 

(h) Enabling the purchaser or con- 
signee to obtain fertilizer apparently 
on cash terms but in fact on credit ex- 
tended to him by or through the manu- 
facturer; as, for example: 

A transaction covered by a sight 
draft and bill of lading under which 
the purchaser or consignee is made to 
appear as honoring documents upon 
presentation by payment with his own 
funds, when in fact the cash involved 
was obtained in whole or in part upon 
a negotiable instrument (usually dis- 
counted at a bank) bearing the endorse- 
ment of the manufacturer; or a trans- 
action by which the manufacturer, al- 
though he does not actually endorse the 
obligation, renders himself legally or 
morally responsible for its payment if 
the purchaser or consignee should fail 
to meet his obligation to the bank at 
maturity. 

(i) Refunding to the buyer or con- 
signee, either directly or indirectly, any 
part of the purchase price on account 
of goods accepted and/or settled.for by 
the buyer or consignee under the terms 
of the contract. This practice is com- 
monly referred to as “retroactive set- 
tlement.” 


(Note by the Commission. Subdivisions, a, b, ¢, 
dad. e. f. g. h, and i are hereby interpreted as 
being controlled by the preceding clause relating 
to secret rebates and as specification of methods 
of secret rebating. With that interpretation 
these subdivisions are approved.) 
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Rule 3. Defamation of Competitor or 
Disparagement of his Goods.—Resolved, 
that the defamation of a competitor in 
any manner, either by imputing to him 
dishonorable conduct, inability to per- 
form contracts or questionable credit 
standing, or false disparagement of the 
grade or quality of his goods is an un- 
fair trade practice. 

Business Self-Regulation. 

Self-regulation in any industry or 
trade requires workable rules that may 
be understood by everyone, and that 
will facilitate the conduct of business 
with due regard for the public interest. 

The trade practice conference lends 
an element to business self-regulation 
that it has largely lacked in the past. 
This element ‘is a certain degree of en- 
forcement of those rules of business 
conduct that business men themselves 
have worked out and adopted. 

For many years industries and pro- 
fessions have been attempting self-reg- 
ulation. The most potent instrumen- 
tality of self-regulation is a strong 
trade association, which, if wisely di- 
rected, can frequently preclude govern- 
ment interference in business by ren- 
dering such interference unnecessary. 

The medical and legal professions, as 
well as other professions, have shown 
what can be done to establish ethical 
standards of conduct. The degree of 
success that can be obtained by self- 
regulation depends largely upon com- 
petitive conditions. 

One Man May Hinder Reform. 

If unfairness has long prevailed, and 
ruthlessness is regularly resorted to, 
self-regulation may become almost im- 
possible by reason of the dominance of 
the twentieth man, whose misconduct 
may force upon nineteen of his asso- 
ciates similar misconduct in self-pro- 
tection, if they intend to continue to 
live in a business sense. 

Trade practice conference procedure 
is the conscious and well-directed de- 
velopment of the law merchant. The 
law merchant is, in short, the rules of 
the game of business as these rules 
have been developed by business men 
themselves. 

It is a well-directed procedure be- 
cause it emanates from merchants and 
manufacturers themselves and, there- 
fore, adapts itself to their practical, 
everyday business requirements. 

It seems to be helping many busi- 
nesses in many ways. Recourse to it 
can do no harm, for good rules of 
business conduct expressed in clear, 
distinct language, and if possible not 
susceptible to misinterpretation, spread 
their influence through every walk of 
an industry or trade, and produce re- 
sults that are beneficial both directly 
and indirectly. 

socal ibn 

ONE-MAN CHAIN STORE. 
(Continued from page 28.) 
daily by sending a duplicate 
deposit slip). 

4—Sales report. 

Weekly reports— 

1—Price change report. 

2—Spoiled or damaged goods re- 
port. 

8—Summary report, including cash 
deposited, wages paid out, cash 
purchases, saies and inventory 
on hand. 

Going to the stores from the home. 
office are bulletins which deal with 
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new products, sales suggestions, clean- 
liness, price changes, discontinued 
items, and the House Bulletin, which 
deals with items of personal interest 
and news about the company and its 
employees. 

Good Window Displays Lacking. 

One great handicap under which the 
markets labor is the lack of window 
displays. In the winter, one window 
in each store having a market is fitted 
up for meat displays, but for the 
greater part of the year the markets 
must worry along without window dis- 
plays. However, a well-trimmed meat 
window is very attractive and certainly 
attracts customers. 

Other forms of advertising offset to 
some extent this lack of window ad- 
vertising. The fine display counters 
with which each market is equipped 
provide an effective means of attract- 
ing customers who come into the store 
for groceries. This counter is kept free 
of all top displays so that there is 
nothing to obstruct the view of the 
customer to the meat displays inside. 

In addition to this, newspaper ad- 
vertising is used in the local papers 
twice weekly, and in some of the other 
local papers in other towns as well. 
Price is the main appeal of these ads, 
but quality also is stressed. 

The main advertising media used to 
advertise those markets located out- 
side of the city, when it is impossible 
to secure good newspaper advertising, 
are handbills distributed twice weekly 
to the homes by boys. To country 
customers the handbills are mailed. 

Use Newspapers and Handbills. 

Both newspaper and handbill adver- 
tisements carry the announcements of 
the weekly specials which are offered 
in all markets twice weekly at bargain 
prices. At times these prices may be 
actual cost prices, but never below cost. 
And the chain usually aims to make 
some profit even on these specials. 

Another advertising device consists 
of mimeographed posters sent out to 
the stores by the advertising depart- 
ment at the home office. These posters 
—a typical poster is illustrated in this 
article—may be used jointly by the 
grocery and meat department, or each 
may have a separate one. All special 
items which are being sold at all stores 
are entered on this bulletin at the 
home office. 

Additional space is left on the bul- 
letin for the use of the individual store 
or market managers who can use it 
for any article they see fit. These 
posters are used to advertise merchan- 
dise of which there is a surplus on 
hand or which the market managers 
think will sell well in their particular 
stores. Such items are usually sold at 
the regular price. 

How Sales Are Stimulated. 


The posters are pasted on the win- 
dows and inside the store. The com- 
pany also has a poster department 
which makes posters in colors for dis- 
play purposes. 

The company believes in using all 
possible sales methods, and in selling 
cold prepared meats the manager quite 
frequently aids a sale by passing out 
a sample of the cold meat to the pro- 
spective custorer, who helps to sell 
herself through her sense of taste. 


The ‘next article in this series by Mr. Witte 
will .contain a detailed analysis of operating 
costs in the stores of this one-man chain. 
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Philadelphia Office 
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H. PETER HENSCHIEN 


Architect 
1637 Prairie Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


PACKING PLANTS AND COLD STORAGE CONSTRUCTION | 
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| JOHN H. BURNS. co., hidileie | 


| Export Packing House Products 
407 Produce Exchange, New York City 
Member New York Produce Exchange 


Cable Address: ‘Jonburns”’ 


Domestic | 


Codes: Cross, Kelly, Utility (Livestock Ed.) Lieber’s {een Be.) | 


Rep., Wynantskill Mfg. Co, Stockinettes, Troy, 

















H. C. GARDNER F. A. LINDBERU 
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GARDNER & LINDBERG | 
ENGINEERS 

Mechanical, Electrical, Architectural | 
SPECIALTIES, Packing Plants, Cold Storage, Manufacturing | 
Piants, Power Installations, Investigations 


1134 Marquette Bldg. CHICAGO 








We Wi fi - & Company, Ju 


seme Importers and Rasattais for the 
Pacific Coast Market 
Provisions, Fats, Oils and all By-Products 


| SEATTLE, WASH. Al! Codes PORTLAND, ORE 


























F. S. STRITE 


Consulting Refrigerating Engineer 
Plans —- Specifications 
| 1819 BROADWAY...NEW YORK CITY 

















G. H. LYALL 


BROKER 
Tallow — Grease — Oils 


Offerings Solicited 


137 STATE ST. BOSTON, MASS. 

















_ Glenwood Avenue, West 22nd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Cold Storage Installation 


All Kinds of Refrigerator Construction 


JOHN R. LIVEZEY 


526-530 St. Paul 8t., Baltimore, Md. 
902 Woodward Bidg., Washington, D. C. 








W. P. Battle & Co. 
Cotton Seed Products 


| 57 and 58 PORTER BLDG. 
| Memphis 


| 


Tenn. 



































Main Office 
140 W. Van Buren St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
All Codes 


i-G.cJAMns CoMANnr 


PROVISION BROKERS 


Branch Offices 
148 State St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Drovers end Mechanics 
Bank Building, 





Beef, Provisions, Pa 


cking 
Tallows, Greuses, Fertilizer Materiais, Beac 
Materials, Animal Feeds, Whale Guano 
Bird Guano 


On request, our complete + 
vision, fresh meat, pac 
house products, tallow a 

grease daily market quotation 
is will be mailed to any 
member of the trade free of 
charge; also our —e 
market reports. 





anh ania, BALTIMORE, MD. 


We specialize in taking care 
of the requirements of buyers 
located all over the United 
States and Canada. Offerings 
telegraphed promptly on re- 
ceipt of inquiries. 
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July 13, 1929. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Chicago Section 


Frank Kohrs,  secretary-treasurer 
and sales manager, Kohrs Packing Co., 
Davenport, Ia., was a visitor in the city 
this week. 


Ralph H. Daigneau, provision man- 
ager, Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Austin, 
Minn., spent a day or so in Chicago 
this week. 


Ek. G. James, of the E. G. James 
Co., Chicago brokers, has been out of 
town this week on a _ business trip 
through the East. 





Packers’ purchases of livestock at 
Chicago for the first four days of this 
week totaled 23,445 cattle, 5,495 calves, 
59,965 hogs and 49,591 sheep. 

Charles Schlagel of the Davidson 
Commission Co., Chicago, left a few 
days ago for the northern lakes of 
Wisconsin on a fishing expedition. 

Although it rained considerably this 
week, the weather man predicts sunny 
weather next week, for Sam Stretch, 
the spice man, is due in town on 
July 15. 


P. O. Hantover of S. Oppenheimer 
& Co., Chicago, casings manufacturers, 
is leaving for an extended trip to the 
Pacific Coast accompanied by Mrs. 
Hantover and their two children. 


William J. Sullivan of Chicago sailed 
from New York City on July 6 aboard 
the S.S. Santa Marta to take charge 
of the packing plant of the Colombia 
Products Co. at Covenas, Colombia, 
South America. 

Walter B. Hulme, Chicago broker, 
has just returned from a 2,300-mile 
auto trip through the East, accom- 
panied by his wife, daughter and niece. 
The latter has been studying sculpture 
at Washington, D. C. 


Provision shipments from Chicago 
for the week ended July 6, 1929, with 
comparisons, were as follows: 


Cor. wk., 
Last wk. Prev. wk. 1928, 





Cured meats, Ibs...19,934,000 25,563,000 17,114,000 

Fresh meats, Ibs. ..23,093,000 33,287,000 27,338,000 

DOPE, WS occ ccces 4,957,000 5,203,000 4,158,000 
~ —-de——— 


U. S. MEAT INSPECTORS MEET. 


The annual meeting of those con- 
nected with the meat inspection serv- 
ice of the U. S. Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry was held in Chicago on July 8 
and 9. The sessions opened with an 
address by Dr. John R. Mohler, chief 
of the Bureau and head of the service. 
Other speakers and their topics in- 
cluded: 

“Government Meat Control,” Dr. R. 
P. Steddom; “Up-to-date Post-mortem 
Inspection of Cattle,’ Dr. H. Busman; 
“Detail of Swine Post-mortem,” Dr. F. 
P. St. Clair; “Calf and Sheep Post- 
mortem,” Dr. A. D. Bullock; “Installa- 
tion of Equipment and Facilities for 
Post-mortem of Swine,” Dr. J. S. Jeni- 
son. 

“The Vitamins of Meats,” Ralph 
Hoagland; ‘Pathological Conditions in 
Livers,” Dr. J. S. Buckley; “Control of 


Condemned Articles,” Dr. C. F. Payne; 
“Keeping Them Clean—Meats, Estab- 
lishments and Equipment,” Dr. R. W. 
Culbert; “Preparation and Processing,” 
Dr. H. Marshall; “Interpretation of 
Blueprints,” G. H. Parks; ‘Water Sup- 
plies,” R. H. Kerr. 

Washington officials in attendance in- 
cluded Dr. John R. Mohler, Chief of 
Bureau; Dr. Rice P. Steddom, Chief of 
Meat Inspection Division; Dr. Adolph 
J. Pistor and Dr. E. C. Joss, Assistant 
Chiefs, Meat Inspection Division; Dr. 
J. S. Buckley, Chief of Pathological Di- 
vision; R. H. Kerr, in charge of Wash- 
ington meat inspection laboratory; Dr. 
F. W. Meyst, in charge of trade labels, 
M. I. Division; John R. Cohran, chiet 
clerk; George F. Tucker, in charge of 
office of accounts; A. E. Harris, in 
charge statistical section, M. I. Di- 
vision; G. H. Parks, architect for Meat 
Inspection Division. 


~ = fe 
ARGENTINE HIDE PRODUCTION. 
The production of frigorifico hides in 
Argentina during May, 1929, totaled 
271,106, compared with 291,847 in 
April, 1929, and 234,000 in May last 
year, according to cable advices from 
the U. S. Commercial Attache at Buenos 
Aires. 
= fo ——— 
PACKER STOCK QUOTATIONS. 
The price ranges of the listed stocks 
of packers, leather companies, chain 
stores and food manufacturers on July 
10, 1929, or nearest previous date, to- 
gether with the number of shares dealt 
in during the week and the closing 
prices on July 2, or nearest previous 
date, were as follows: 


Sales. High. Low. —Close.— 
Wk. ended July July 
July 10. —July 10. 10. 2. 
Allied Pack. .. 3,500 a By % B 
Amal, TMOthinns cece cecee veshe < pons 614 
Do Pfd....... 390 55 54% 54% 55% 
Am. H. & L.... 300 7 7 , ee ee 
WO We teicaswes. iene Sesce  setus oeses 38414 
Amer, Stores... 1,500 70% 70! 70% 71% 
Armour A...... 45,700 12% 12% 12% 10% 
Do B........38,500 7% 6% 7% 5% 
Do Pfd....... 1,500 7i% 73 74% 72 
Do Del. Pfd.. 700 86% 86% 86% 87 
Barnett Leath.. 400 104 10% ( y ——— ere 
Beechnut Pack.. 6,400 88% &3 87% 85% 
Chick. C. Oil.. 900 37% 37% 87% 384 
Childs Co....... 17,400 71% 70% 71% 172% 
Cudahy Pack... 3,400 54 53 hi 52% 
First N. Strs... 8,700 6854 685, 68% 68 
Gobel Co....... 5,600 48% 46% 4614 46% 
Gt. A. & P. Pfd 60 116% 116% 116% 116% 
Hormel, G. A.. 1,100 53 53 53 HA% 
Hygrade Food.. 6,500 42 394%, 41% 34% 


Kroger, G. & B.57,800 90% 
Libby MeNeill.. 4,450 12% 124% 12% 12% 
MacMarr Strs... 3,200 40% 401, 40% 40% 
Mayer, Oscar... 100 13 at” wepder sete 


Do Ist Pfd.. 50 105 Be eeene edane 
Do 2nd Pfd.. 75 108 Mee. osene vcawe 
Miller & H. Pfd 450 45% 45% 45% 45% 
Morrell, John... 1,550 80% 78%. 80% 78 
Nat. Fd.Prods.B 1,100 8 s ar 
Nat. Leather.... 2,200 3% 3 3 3 
Nat. Tea .....16,100 75% 73% 74% 69% 
Postum Co..... 187,700 78% 77% 77% 74% 
Rath Pack..... 2,400 32% 32 32% 32% 
Safeway Strs...21,500 170 167 168 1624 
DO BGs 200 cece 50 O94 D4 94 95 
SS eee 40 104% 104% 104% 102% 
Strauss, Nathan 200 23% 23% #=23% ..... 
Strauss-Roth ... 3,500 23% 22% | 
Swift & Co.... 2,300 129 129 129 1254 
De Fatt... ccs 7,500 36% 35% 36 36 
OE inks iaines)- seats en450 94.000 44% 
U._S. Leather.. 3,300 22% 22% 223 23% 
Do A........- 1,000 39% 39% 39% 2% 
Do Pr. Pfd... 1,300 94 94 o 931% 
Wesson Oil..... 6,600 34% 33% 344% 33 % 
Do Pfd....... 3,000 68% 68 (i 60 
Wilson & Co... 1,800 8% 8% 8% 7% 
ee errr 2.000 18% 18% 18% 17% 


Be Pat...<.. 500 68% 68 63% 61 


TRADE GLEANINGS 


Continental Can Co., Inc., has pur- 
chased the assets and business of the 
Eastern Shore Can Co., Burlock, Md. 
The Eastern company, established in 
1920, manufactures cans _ principally 
for canners of vegetables in the rich 
agricultural section along the Eastern 
shore. The purchase includes a modern 
plant and ten acres of adjoining land. 

The Seymour Cotton Oil Co., Inc., has 
been incorporated at Seymour, Tex., 
with capital of $150,000. 

Tidewater Fertilizer Works, Inc., is a 
recent incorporation at Urbanna, Va., 
with capitalization of $20,000. 

A new branch house of John Morrell 
& Co., Ottumwa, Ia., was opened at 
Mobile, Ala., on July 11 with an open 
house and appropriate ceremonies. 
G. M. LaFollette is manager of the 
branch. 

The South Philadelphia Dressed Beef 
Co., Inc., has been incorporated at South 
Philadelphia, Pa., by F. A. Cabeen, Jr., 
of Devon, Pa.; and T. Lea Perot, Jr., 
and I. Raisch, both of Philadelphia. 

— ~—%e-——- 
DEATH OF LIQUID SPICE HEAD. 

Arthur H. Freeman, vice-president of 
the Griffith Laboratories of Chicago, 
died suddenly in Boston, Mass., on July 
3 following an acute heart attack. Mr. 
Freeman was one of the incorporators 
of the Griffith concern and had served 
both in the capacity of vice-president 
and as sales manager in the East. As 
a result of his activities in connection 
with the sale of the company’s liquid 
spice product, he became widely known 
and well liked by many meat packers. 
Mr. Freeman is survived by his wife, 
Laura Freeman, and his son, Ward E. 
Freeman, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 


—— fo-— 


OSCAR MAYER MEN PICNIC. 

Employees of Oscar Mayer & Com- 
pany at Madison, Wis., held their third 
annual picnic recently at Firemen’s 
Park, Columbus, Wis. Seven hundred 
were present. The day was spent in 
picnicking and games. In the after- 
noon Oscar Mayer & Company’s twen- 
ty-five piece band gave a special con- 
cert. The high mark in the games was 
reached when the office played the ship- 
ping cooler baseball team for the su- 
premacy of the day. After nine wildly 
exciting innings the shipping cooler 
team strode from the baseball field 
loudly and proudly proclaiming their 


victory. 
——-%-—— 

MID-WEST SHIPPERS’ MEETING. 

The nineteenth regular meeting of 
the Mid-West Shippers’ Advisory 
Board was held in Ft. Wayne, Ind., 
on Thursday, July 11, according to re- 
cent announcement. At this meeting 
detailed forecasts were made as to 
the probable level of agricultural and 
industrial activity in Mid-West terri- 
tory in the third quarter of the year. 
The territory covered by the Mid-West 
Shippers’ Advisory Board includes the 
states of Illinois, Iowa and Wisconsin, 
western Indiana and northern Michi- 
gan. 
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Chicago Provision Markets 
Reported by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY 


CASH PRICES. 


Based on actual carlot trading, 
July 11, 1929. 


Regular Hams. 


Green. 
PN in ckksenkdcaaahe don 23% 
DEED. causkaunhectbh hones 23 
BIE «oc eens cdeceseveceee 22% 
Dh. -sheehsesneasnteuen 22 
ES fe nc cag See ie ote 22% 
errr 22% 
10-16 range.............- 22% 
16-22 FANGE.......ccceee 22% 
&S. P. Boiling Hams. 
H. Run. 
SES ccucncnsesvecvasses 22% 
eT 22 
ED n6skaneesndccusouen 22% 
Skinned Hams. 
Green. 
BOE caxskks css uevieensa 24 
BED ccpeteconcowasecess 24 
a) rT 23% 
ME! gcbusdisavesdeonnss 22% 
BE. sutachevensewtennes. 21 
BPE weccewescccveseeene 19% 
EEE. cubwcedeoneventecess 18% 
| RSTn tis Sa 17% 
BED cvcccccucvcvescocss 7 
Picnics. 
Green 
rrr erry tree 14% 
ih = ghasan<ncks pods anut 14 
oe 13% 
i. c<puseuneseren ane’ 13% 
PE Sa¢suueeechesrscen» 13% 
Bellies.* 
Green 





*Sguare Cut and Seedless. 
S. Bellies. 


Clear 
ME sc hixdussenssed ease 15% 
16-18 15 


Other D S. Meats. 


Extra short clears.......... 35-45 
Extra ohert ibe... ....0c0s0s 35-4 
Regular plates ............ 6-8 
Chomp Phates ..ccccneccccsces 4-6 
Jow] Dutts 2... cc cerecceecceee 


PURE VINEG 


MARKET 


Thursday, 


Select. 
23 
23 
23 


24% 


13 


Cured. 
21% 
20% 
18% 
17% 
17 
16% 





) 14 





SERVICE 


FUTURE PRICES. 
SATURDAY, JULY 6, 1929. 














Open. High. low. Close. 
LARD— 
eee en ee 11.8744n 
Sept. ..12.22% 12.22% 12.20 12.20ax 
Oct. ...12.35 12.35 12.32% 12.32% 
Dec. ...12.45 12.45 12.42% 12.42%ax 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
Se. cos 056s cme ose8 14.72%n 
Sept. ...... eee cee 15.124%ax 
Oct. ...15.20 15.20 15.17% 15.17%ax 
SHORT RIBS— 
July ...13.25 oven cove 13.25 
Sept. ..13.85 saen Kees 13.85 
MONDAY, JULY 8&8, 1929. 
LARD— 
July ...12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 
Sept. ..12.22% 12.25= 12.22% 12.25b 
Oct. ...12.35 2.40 12.35 12.40ax 
Dec. ...12.47% 12.50 12.47% 12.50b 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
rs (ion one 14.724%n 
BE oc rae ae eee 15.12%4n 
Oct. ...15.22% 15.22% 15.22% 15.22%ax 
SHORT RIBS— 
Mr hone aes 13.25n 
re seve 13.85n 
TUESDAY, JULY 9, 1929. 
LARD— 
July ...12.07% 12.10 12.07% 12.07 Yax 
Sept. ..12. 30. 32% 12.32% 12.30 12.30b 
Oct. 112 12.45 12.42%— 12.45ax 
Dec. 12. 37 % 12.57% 12.55 12. 55b 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
a — vias 14.724%n 
Sept. ..15.15 15.15 15.10 15.10 
Es 000 sees een eoee 15.20ax 
SHORT RIBS— 
re eee aces 13.25n 
eee biel 13.85b 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 10, 1929. 
LARD— 
er sta wens cine esate 12.02%n 
Sept. ..12.27% 2.30 12.25 12.30 
Oct. 12.45 12.45 12.374%4= 12.42%=—b 
Dec. 12.50 12.55 12.50 12.55ax 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
AOE re sae 14. x 
Sept. ..14.95 14.95 14.92% 14.92'%ax 
Oct. ...15.17% 15.17% 15.00 15.00ax 
SHORT RIBS— 
ae exciasee ae “wa 13.25n 
Sept. . .18.85 13.85 13.85 13.85 
THURSDAY, JULY 11, 1929. 
LARD— 
July 12.00 12. 05 12.00 12.05 
Sept. 12.35 2.37% 12.30 12.30-3214 
Oct. -12.50 12.52% 12.45 2.47%ax 
Dec. ...12.65 12.65 12.5744 12.60 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
July . 14.25 14.52%, 14.25 14.5214b 
Sept -14.75 14.9: 21g 14.75 14.90b 
GER, os< cess eee s0% 14.95b 
SHORT RIBS— 
ee i aem eee 13.25n 
Beet. x0 cece aes eee 13.85n 
FRIDAY, JULY 12, 1929. 
LARD— 
July ...12.17% 2.25 12.25 
Sept. |. .12.35-87% 12.47% 12.47%4ax 
Oct. -12.50 12.62% 12.60 
ks «sak gabe ks “saa 12.67%b 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
July ...14.55 14.60 14.55 14.60b 
Sept. ..14.95 15.00 14.95 14.95 
Oct. ...15.10 15.10 15.07% 15.07 %4ax 
SHORT RIBS— 
Are oops neato 13.25n 
Sept. ..13.65 13.65 13.65 13.65 
Key: ax, asked; b, bid; n, nominal; = split. 


a \ 
“GERMAN SLAUGHTERS IN 1929. 


Slaughters of cattle in Germany 
during the first quarter of 1929 showed 
substantial increases over the corre- 
sponding period of 1928, while the hog 
kill dropped off sharply. German 
slaughters as reported for comparative 


July 13, 


1929. 


CHICAGO PETAIL MEATS 


Beef. 


Week ended, 
July 10, 1929. Cor. w 


k. 1928. 


No. No. No. No. No. No. 
; aS 2B 3. 
Rib roast, hvy. end.35 30 16 35 30 16 


Rib roast, It. end...45 35 20 45 
Chuck roast ........32 30 
Steaks, round 
Steaks, sirl. Ist cut.50 40 28 60 
Steaks,  quamrarat “4 45 29 7 


8, ocswee 
Beef stew, chuck...27 22 17 25 
Corned briskets, 













BRESaRE 











boneless .......... , a | a ee ee | | 
Corned plates ...... 20 18 10 2 13 10 
Corned rumps, bnis.25 22 18 25 22 18 
Lamb. 
Good, Com Good Com. 
Hindquarters ........35 33 40 30 
BAER <ccccccescvecees 36 34 42 30 
BOWE cc cccccdecwocecs 22 15 25 15 
Chops, shoulder ..... 25 20 25 20 
Chops, rib and loin...50 25 60 25 
TAGS occcewoses 26 
BOW ccccccccee 10 
Shoulders 16 
Chops, rib and loin 35 
Loins, 25 @27 
Loins, 24 @26 
Loins, 22 @24 
ns, 18 @20 
Chops .... 26 
Shoulders 18 
Butts ....... @23 
Spareribs @15 
BOGS sc cccccccvdcsocccce @14 
Leaf lard, raw @12 
Hindquarters ............ 30 @35 32 36 
Forequarters ... --20 @24 18 24 
rere 382 @35 32 36 
Breasts . 16 bes 14 18 
Shoulders -20 22 12 24 
SES ehcon <4A0ke. at @50 @45 
Rib and loin chops....... @40 @40 
Butchers’ Offal. 
4 @ 5% 
2% @ 3 
gis yoo 
16 
16 $a 
@12 @12 
CURING MATERIALS. 
Bbls Sacks. 
Nitrite of soda, 1. c. 1. Chicago..... 9% 
Saltpetre, less than 25 bbl. lots, 
.0.b. New York: 
Dbl. refd. gfam...cccccccccccccecs 5% 5% 
Small crystals -. 7% 
Medium crystals 7% 
Large crystals .......--0.++- 8% 
Dbl. rfd. gran. nitrate of soda.... 3% 3% 
Saltpeter, 25 bbl. lots, f.o.b. N. Y.: 
DSL. BODE. GEAR. cccccccccccccceves 55% 5% 
Beall CEYSTRIS .ccccccccccccccece 7% 
Medium crystals ..ccccccscscccsce 7% 
SMEBS CEFGUED occ cccccccisocccces 8% 
Dbl. rfd. gran. nitrate of soda.... 3% 38% 
Boric acid, carloads, pwd., bbis..... 8% 8% 
Crystals to powdered, in bbis., in 

5-ton lots Or MOre.........es00. 91% 9% 

In bbls. in less than 5-ton lots.... 8% 9 
Borax, carloads, powdered, in bbls.. 5 4% 

In ton lots, gran. or pow., bbls... 5 4% 
Salt— 

Granulated, car lots, per ton, f.o.b. Chi- 

CASO, DUNK .nccccccccccccccccccccccccces 
Medium, carlots, per ton, f.0.b. Chicago, 

MES © i 65 6Gns 50:0 0596066 5640080600006 0688 9.1 
Rock, carlots, per ton, f.o.b. Chicago...... 8. 

Sugar— 
Raw sugar, 96 basis, f.o.b. New Or- 

VOAMB 2 ncccccccccvecccccccccesccccce '@3.93 
Second sugar, 90 basis.............. None 
Syrup testing 63 and 65 combined su- 

crose and invert, New York........ @ .38 


Standard gran. f.o.b. refiners (2%). 

Packers curing sugar, 100 Ib. bags, 
f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%........ 

Packers curing sugar, 250 (lb bags, 
f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%........ 


@5.25 
@4.75 


@4.65 








periods by the U. S. Trade Commis- 
sioner at Berlin were as follows 


First 
quarter, 

1929 
Arr Per rrr i ay ek 100,194 
ETC eee Pere 462,066 
BUNS on ccc cccccccccccvccces 109,231 
| Pe ere ere 245,430 
RSS cee ek 1,168,529 
I Sv dnb Os p RRR SS ES BOE 4,738,154 


DED. wis'sdd.0we sabe webaweson 317,692 


First 
quarter, 
1928. 

84,436 
416,430 


322,698 
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THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. 
Carcass Beef. 


Week ended 

July 10, 1929. 

Prime native steers...... 
native steers .... 
Medium steers .......... 
Heifers, good ....+++... 
COWB csccccccccsccsececs 1 


Hind quarters, “choice 
Fore quarters, choice 


Steer loins, No. 1...... 
Steer loins, No. 2...... 
Steer short loins, oo 1. 
Steer short loins, 2. 


Steer loin ends chips): 
Steer loin ends, No. 


Cow loime ....ccccceeses 
Cow short loins ........ 


Steer ribs, No. ee 


Cow ribs, No. 3........ 


Steer chucks, No, 1...... 
Steer chucks, No. 2...... 
Cow rounds ............ 
COW GHEE: cecscacccess 
Steer plates ............ 


Cow navel ends ........ 


Fore shanks ........... 


Strip loins, No. i oo 
Strip loins, No. 2....... 
Sirloin butts, No » Oe 
Sirloin butts, No. 2...... 
Beef tenderloins, No. 1.. 
Beef tenderloins, No. 2.. 
Rum tts 


Brains, each 
Sweetbreads . 
Calf livers .. 


Choice lambs .. 

Medium lambs 
Choice saddles 
Medium saddles . 
Choice fores .. 
Medium fores 


Lamb kidneys, per lb..... 


Mutton. 


Heavy sheep ..........-. 
TAght GROOD .ccccccecsess 
Heavy saddles ........... 
Light saddles ........... 
Heavy fores ..........-- 
Light fores ..........-.- 
errr 
Mutton loins ..........-- 
Mutton stew ............ 
Sheep tongues, per lb.... 
Sheep heads, each........ 


Fresh Pork, Ete. 


Pork loins, 8@10 Ibs. av. 
Picnic shoulders ........ 
Skinned shoulders ....... 
Tenderloins ............- 









DOMESTIC SARRAGS. 













Fancy pork sausage, in 1-lb. cartons. 29 
Country style sausage, fresh in link.. 23 
Country style sausage, fresh in bulk.. 20 
Country style sausage, smoked......... 25 
Frankfurts in p casings .......... 2514 
nkfurts in hog casings............ 24 
Bologna in beef ngs, choice........ 21 
Belesea in cloth, ed, choice.... 18% 
Bologna in beef middles, choice........ 20% 
Liver sausage in hog bungs............ 19 
Smoked liver sausage in hog bungs.... 
Liver ammge in beef rounds.......... 15 
Hlead Cheese 2... cc cccccccccccccsccccces 8 
New England luncheon specialty........ 31 
Minced luncheon specialty............+- 22 
TERNS GHEEO © cc cccccccccesccesteoe = 24 
Blood sausmge ..........06- eeccccccoce 18 
POlis GRUERBS cccccccccccccccccccsccce @21% 
| rrr rerrrrrervre er reriy errr eters @16 
DRY SAUSAGE. 
Gerecten, on, hg hog bungs. @51 
Holstelner : @33 
C. Salami, choice @51 
Milage Salami, choice, in hog bun, S @50 
B. C. Salami, new condition..... ees @30 
Frisses, cholee, in hog middies Sp oaele twee @46 
Genea_ ety MED csc ccdsccccceceees ae a 
Martedelle, new condition ............ @28 
GCamOetlT 2. .cccccccces piel beksevcedbaee-s @56 
Italian style hams............ssessee05 @4-4 
VERNER ROME wcccccccvccccccccccccs ei @55 
SAUSAGE IN OIL. 
Bologna style sausage in beef rounds— 
kk Be tt arr $7.25 
Large tins, PR sos ets an ee enewn encase 8.25 


Frankfurt style — in sheep casings— 
Small AA, 2 to cra . 








1 
Small tins, 2 to crate 
Large tins, 1 to crate 


SAUSAGE MATERIALS. 


Regular pork trimmings............... 
Special lean pork trimmings........... @17T% 
Extra lean pork trimmings............. @20% 
Neck bone trimmings.................-+ @15 
Pork = TROBE. ccccccescvccccccecoses @i4 
DEE Sacbsbedvansdenchcscscdenss 10 @10% 
Native RE bull meat (heavy)..... @1R% 
IE CIEE i.e 00's .5'0460:00.0's-009 10:00: @17% 
SE WEEE vb 4 ca cc vendcvevecetsccncscese 17% 
Beef trimmings ........... Pietnswemeks @i16 
INT oo hs ck 5 gina: x 0 Rvcere xo. g Wane: 104%@11 
Beef cheeks (trimmed)................. 144%@15 
canners, 300 Ibs. and up....... @13% 
Dressed canners, 350 Ibs. = Fed pate eaig-s @13% 
Dr. bologna bulls, 500@700 Ibs......... @15% 
, ok | ERE ee 
Oured pork tongues (can. trim)........ 16%@17 


SAUSAGE CASINGS. 
(F. 0. B. CHICAGO) 


Beef casings: 


Domestic round, 180 pack....... @ 48 
Domestic round, 140 pack........ @ 52% 
Wide export rounds.............. @ 62 
Medium export rounds........... @ 50 
Narrow export rounds............ 60 @ 85 
We SE PS hv nce cocaceactonse 18 @ 19 
No, 2 weasands...............04: @ 10 
/ “3 § ORAS es 36 @ 40 
Be ME sereecccesusceseeces @ 2% 
Regular middiles ................ @1.05 
Selected wide middles............ @2.35 
Dried bladders: 
Ne 40.05 4a tAae Vesa bese nope’ @2.25 
_ SERPS as @2.00 
sa stwseeuseNinswoctwese si'ues @1.25 
Mc chohss Soe RASEP Scene nsncee st @ 8 
Hog casings: 
Narrow, per 100 yds............. @3.00 
Narrow, special, per 100 yds..... @2.25 
Medium, regular, per 100 yds.....1.25@1.35 
»., S A FF errr @1.00 
Extra wide, per 100 yds.......... @1.25 
Export bungs ie ane nudions-<eessin'a 38 @ 35 
Large prime bungs............... @ 2% 
Medium prime bungs............. 12 @ 13 
Small prime bungs............... 7 @ 8 
MEE adscedadl thidbannedsaens's | @ 20 
MI ons Vcavaseins <esesae ca @ 10 
VINFGAR PICKLED PRODUCTS. 
PO Ae ee eee 
Honeycomb trive. Sis WON. s.. as once coe mn 00 
Pocket honeveomb tripe, 200-Ib. bbl........ 24.00 
Re TT cca te cccecuccuct pee 15.50 
Pork tongues, 200-Ib. bbl... ..........ccceees 79.00 
Lamb torgues, long cut, 20%-th, bhl......... 78.00 
Tamb tongues, short cut, 200-Ib. bbl........ 71.00 
BARRELED PORK AND BEEF. 
Mess pork, regmlar.............eeeeeeee 29.50 
Family back pork, 24 to 34 pieces........ uA. 00 
Family back pork, 35 to 45 > ; 34.00 
Clear back pork, 40 to 50 pieces......... 29.00 
Cleur el pork, 25 to 35 “plea Bias de 21.80 
Brisket Soy Fegivercastecneeves yeaves kes 
GRE WOT och cise resecccneevdseccccceene 


Plate Peet IE ee Re ry FIP reer 
Extra pate beef, 200 Ib. bbis............ 


B2SRes 
3333 











COOPERAGE. 


Ash pork barrels, black iron hoops..$1.57% 
Oak pork barrels, black iron hoops.. 1.65 
Ash pork — galv. iron — L.77% 


oak lard tierces.. Be nee . 2.42% 
White oak lard tierces. eccccccccccs SeOe gape 


OLEOMARGARINE. 


Highest grade natural color animal fat 
margarine in 1-Ib. cartons, rolls or 
prints, f.o.b. Chicago. ...........+++:- @35 
White animal fat margarines in 1-Ib. 
cartons, rolls or prints, f.o.b. ee @20% 


Nut, 1-lb. cartons, f.o.b. Chicago...... @ljz 
(30 and 60-Ib. solid packed tubs, le 
per lb. less.) 

Pastry, 60 Ib. tubs, f.o.b. Chicago..... @15 


DRY SALT MEATS. 


Extra short clears ...... 14 
Extra short ribs .......... ‘ . 14 
Short clear middles, 60-Ib. ° 

Clear bellies, = '20 Ibs. . : 
Clear bellies, 1 ge Ibs @15% 
















Rib bellies, 20@25 Ibs @14% 
Rib bellies, 25@30 Ibs. @14\% 
Fat backs, 10@12 Ibs. 11% 
Fat backs, 14@16 Ibs.. 11% 
Regular plates @12 
BCS cccccccce @ 9% 

WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 
Fancy reg. hams, 14@16 lbs.......-..-- @29% 
Fancy skd. hams, 14@16 lbs..........-- @31 ; 
Standard reg. hams, 14@16 Ibs........- 2814 
Picnics, 4@8 Ibs... .....-seeeeeceeeers 21 
Fancy bacon, 6@8 Ibs..........+-+s++++ e 
Standard bacon, 6@8 Ibs.........+-++++ 28% 
No. 1 beef ham sets, smoked— 

Insides, 8@12 lbs.........- ; @50 

Outsides, 5@9 =. ee aise 4a @42 

Knuckles, 5@9 lbs............-+-- - @47 
Cooked hams, , Ang skin on, fatted.... @43 
Cooked hams, choice, skinned, fatted... @"4 
Cooked hams, choice, skinless, fatted... @46 
Cooked picnics, skin on, fatted......... @28 
Cooked picnics, skinned, fatted oe @29 
Cooked loin roll, smoked............+-. @48 

ANIMAL OILS. 

Prime edible lard oil............-++-05+ @14% 
Headlight burning oil............-++++- @12% 
Prime W. S. lard oll............-++0+- @12% 
Extra No. 1 lard oll ......-.--eeeeee @u% 
Eixtra lard Ol). .....ccccccccccccceeseces @l1% 
Bextra No. 1 lard Off... ...ccccccccccers @11% 
NNO. 1 Wad Ol). ccccccccccccccccssececs @10% 
Mo. 3 lar Oh... .ccccccccccccsenccccce @10% 
Acidless tallow Oll..........-eeeeeeeeee @1e 

20 D. C. T. neatgfoot ofl.........-.-66. @1T% 
Pure neatsfoot of]..........cceccecccees ee 
Special neatsfoot oll..........-seeeeeeee 
Bixtra neatefoot Ol 2... .ccccccccccccccce oii 
No. 1 neatsfoot Ofl.........-. eee ee eeeee @l1 

LARD. 
Prime GtOAM ..ccccccccccccccrvesees @12.05 
Prime steam, 100se......ccceseccccs @11.20 
Kettle rendered, tierces............. @12.00 
Refined lard, boxes, N. Y........... @12.87% 
TORE, POW ccc cccccveccrcccccccces @10.75 
Neutral, in tlerces ......sccccccees @13.00 
Compound, acc. to quantity........ 11.25@12.00 
OLEO OIL AND STEARINE. 
Oleo oil, extra, in tierces.........+.++. 11 @11% 
OleO STOCKS ....cccccccccccccccccscsess 10 @10% 
Prime No. 1 oleo Ofl........ceeceeeeeves 10 
Prime No. 2 oleo Of). ......cceccccsccccs @ 9 
Prime No. 8 ole0 Ofh. 2. ccecccccccccscces @ 9% 
Prime oleo stearine, edible.............. 9 @9% 
TALLOWS AND GREASES. 
Edible tallow, under 1% acid, 45 titre.. @ 8 
Prime packers tallow.. . ™%@ 8 
No. 1 tallow, 10% f.f.a 7%@ 7% 
No. 2 tallow, 40% f.f.a 644@ 6% 
Choice white grease. 7™%@ 8 
A-White grease - T%@ 7% 
B-White grease, max. 5% “acid. «++ T%@ ™% 
Yellow grease, 10@15 f.f.a............. 6%@ 7 
Brown grease, 40% f.f.8.........000. 6%4@ 6% 
VEGETABLE OILS. 

Crude cottonseed oil in pag f.0.b. 

Valley points, nom., prompt......... 7™%@ 7% 
White, deodorized, . bbls., c.a.f. Chgo. rei h LHF, 
Yellow, deodorized, b DBIS... ccccccccses 144@10% 
Soap stock, 50% f THB xcsscvevee me 2% 
Corn oil, in tanks, eet MINS... cccces 7%@ 7% 
Soya bean, COR BN i ved ucctvicccsese 7™%@8 - 
Cocoanut oil, seller's tanks, f.o.b. coast. 6%@ 8% 


Refined in bblis., c.a.f.. Chicago, nom... 94%@ 9% 
SPICES. 
(These prices are basis f.o.b. Chicago.) 
Whole. Ground. 
Allspice . 31 34 
ot 





Pepper, 
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Real Meat Salesmanship 


Builds Up Retailers’ Trade and 
Keeps Customers Coming Back 


By EVERETT B. WILSON. 


Department of Retail Merchandising, 
Institute of American Meat Packers. 


Merchandising seems at last to be 
coming in for its due share of consider- 
ation in the retail food business. 

Heretofore such phases of the busi- 
ness as buying, bookkeeping and ac- 
counting, store arrangement, stock 
control and display—all vitally impor- 
tant—have received considerably more 
attention than the function of selling. 

Leaders of the food industry seem 
now to be placing more emphasis on 
the importance of proper salesmanship. 

Most authorities will agree that 
salesmanship in the retail food store 
heretofore has run almost entirely to 
extremes. Either the employee has 
made practically no effort to sell— 
beyond giving the customer what she 
requests and perhaps venturing to ask 
“Will that be all?”—or else he has 
been objectionable in his efforts to push 
onto the customer some brand or some 
item she is not interested in. 

There are plenty of exceptions to this, 
of course, but good salesmanship has 
been scarce. 

In some cases, dealers have in- 
structed their employees not to make 
much of an effort to influence the cus; 
tomer, on the ground that customers do 
not like to be urged. However, this 
depends largely on how tactfully and 
skillfully the urging is done. 


What Salesman Can Do. 


A competent salesman can help sales 
in a retail store just as effectively as a 
salesman in any other line of business. 

Just what can the salesman accom- 
plish? First, he can increase sales by 
inducing the customer to add more 
items to her order. 

Second, he can persuade customers to 
select the brands which the dealer is 
most anxious to push—those which he 
can buy to best advantage or those on 
which he makes the most satisfactory 
profit. 

Third, he can make friends for the 
store and thus help build up a perma- 
nent and profitable trade. 

As an example of how to carry out 
the first suggestion, consider the case 
of meats. Housewives ordinarily order 
their meat every day or every other 
day, buying only what they need for 
the next few meals. 

It happens, however, that there are 
a number of meats which the house- 


wife may well buy to keep on hand for 
emergencies. Such meats are dried 
beef, bacon, certain of the “ready-to- 
serve” meats, and all kinds of canned 
meats. 

Meat Sale Suggestions. 

All of these keep well, some of them 
indefinitely. The housewife who has 
one or more of these in her refrigerator 
or pantry need not worry about her 
meal if she has forgotten to order in 
time, or does not have time to get her 
meat, or if she needs more meat than 
she had expected. 

By suggesting to the housewife that 
she order one of these meats to keep 
on hand, the salesman not only may 
increase the immediate sale but also 
may lead the customer to buy a greater 
total amount of meat. Some families 
frequently go without meat for lunch 
or supper unless they have some left- 
overs to use, but with canned and cured 
meats on hand it is likely that meat 
will be served more often. 

A survey conducted a few years ago 
by the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
showed that the average family serves 
meat at only ten meals each week. If 
the customer has bacon or dried beef 
or canned meats on hand, it is likely 
that there will be fewer meals without 
meat. 

Selling Other Meat Items. 

Moreover, this same survey indicated 
that about 50 per cent of the house- 
wives buy meat from more than one 
store. The more the salesman sells the 
housewife when she is shopping in his 
store, the less she will buy from some 
competitor. 

The same reasoning holds true in the 
case of other foods as well. The sales- 
man very often can add one or two 
items by suggesting good reasons why 
the housewife should buy them. 

Not every employee will be able to 








| Retail Salesmanship | 


A government survey shows the 
average family serves meat at only 
ten meals each week. 

This average can be increased by 
employing modern methods of sales- 
manship in the retail meat shop. 

It is not enough merely for a 
| clerk to say “Will that be all?” 

Tact and skill apply just as much 
to retail meat selling as to any 
other form of salesmanship. 

Competent employees in a retail 
meat shop, when properly trained, 
can increase business in several 
ways: 

By inducing customers to add 
more items to. their orders. 

By persuading customers to select 
brands the dealer is most anxious 
to push. 


By making permanent and profit- 
able friendships for the store itself. 























carry out these suggestions properly, 
but dealers can accomplish a great deal 
by careful training. 

Presumably most successful dealers 
are fairly good salesmen themselves. 
If so, they should arrange their work 
so that they can take time to study 
their employees and help them improve 
their sales technique. If the dealer does 
not have the time or the ability, he 
should hire some outsider who can do 
the job. 


Meat Shop Instruction. 


In the very small shop, where there 
are only one or two employees besides 
the dealer, no elaborate method of in- 
struction is needed. The dealer should 
take care to observe the way his em- 
ployee waits on customers and fre- 
quently make tactful suggestions. 

The ability of salesmen to make 
friends or to lose friends for the store 
is of the utmost importance. 

In all business, even the retail trade, 
friendliness counts for a great deal. 
The type of cordial relations which keep 
customers coming back week after week, 
even though the competitor down on the 
corner does get desperate and cut 
prices, counts for a great deal. 

When a dealer finds an employee who 
is discourteous or unfriendly to cus- 
tomers, he should get rid of him imme- 
diately. Housewives do not care to 
trade with such salesmen no matter 
how fine a man the proprietor himself 
may be or how favorable his prices are. 

Wages constitute the largest item of 
expense in retail food stores, and yet 
it is said that sales ability is one of the 
weakest factors in the average retail 
shop. It is imperative that the dealer 
get the most he can for the ten to fif- 
teen per cent of his sales which is paid 
out for wages. 

a ed 
NEWS OF THE RETAILERS. 


John Herron has been succeeded in 
the meat business at Beulah, Mich., by 
Mike Crawford. 

E. A. Solomon has purchased the 
meat and grocery business of F. E, 
Fisher, Richland, Mich. 

George Beams, 5317 N. Saginaw st., 
Flint, Mich., will open a branch meat 
market on Lewis st. 

The Osburn Packing Co., Seymour, 
Ind., has opened a meat market in the 
Leininger bldg. 

Chas. Skinner has sold his Home 
Grocery & Meat Market, Wolcottville, 
Ind., to Arthur Brand and V. Miller. 

Andrew Hutchinson has been suc- 
ceeded in the meat business at Xenia, 
O., by Earl B. Rakestraw. 

The Lurie Brothers have incorporated 
their meat and grocery business on 
Washington Drive, Royal Oak, Mich., 
with a capital of $25,000. 


Cut more profit out of your forequarters of beef! See page 23. 
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George Omata is engaging in the 
meat and grocery business at Corcoran, 
Calif. 

G. Gallo has opened a meat market 
in the Call Grocery at Mayfield, Palo 
Alto, Calif. 

J. G. & C. E. Shea have opened the 
S. & S. Grocery & Market at 154 Rus- 
sell st., Portland, Ore. 

Wm. H. Leak has engaged in business 
at Sedro Woolley, Wash., under name 
of People’s Meat Market. 

J. O. Price is engaging in the meat 
= cold storage business at Monmouth, 

re. 

The meat firm of Luft & Charvat, 
Malden, Wash., has been dissolved; 
Charles Luft continuing at Malden, and 
E. R. Carvat succeeding to the shop at 
Ritzville, Wash. 

The United Groceries & Markets, 
Inc., will open a link of its chain at 
Bremerton, Wash. 

M. Iverson has sold his meat and 
grocery business at 1062 N. 39th st., 
Seattle, Wash., to D. Goemaere. 

G. F. & F. S. Simon have engaged in 
the meat business at Cottonwood, Ida., 
under the name of Simon Brothers. 

C. A. Randolph, 802% E. Yakima 
ave., Yakima, Wash., has sold his East 
Side Market to Joe Ackley. 

H. J. Frank has engaged in the meat 
business at 1368 Division st., Portland, 
Ore. 

The firms of A. H. Moore and Sons 
Meat Market and Bretthauers grocery, 
Yorkville, Ill, have combined their 
business and both firms are now occupy- 
ing the buildings formerly occupied by 
the Moore Market. 

A. S. Jurgensen has purchased the 
meat market of O. E. Jaiser at 2136 
Camanche ave., Clinton, Ia. 

Leonard Rustad has purchased a meat 
market at Newis, Minn. 

John Hoffmann will open a meat 
market at Coteau, N. D., in the near 
future. 

od 

RETAIL MEAT STUDY COURSES. 

A plan to establish a course in meat 
retailing in the night high schools of 
all principal cities of Ohio has been 
adopted by the Ohio State Advisory 
Committee on Vocational Education, 
at a conference held recently in Colum- 
bus. The course, which will be insti- 
tuted this fall, will cover a period of 
thirty-two weeks and will include the 
following subjects in all their branches: 

1—Buying: Cost of meats, cutting 
tests, block cost of merchandise. 

2—Selling: Advertising, display, 
personal and shop cleanliness, selling 
of co-related articles, handling custom- 
ers, equipment ‘and-shop arrangement, 
cooking and preparation of meats, 
diet. 

8—Overhead: Waste, profits, meat 
industry arithmetic. 

4—Shop management: General in- 
structions, care of tools and equipment, 
care of merchandise. 

Those attending the conference in 
Columbus included R. W. Jenkins, state 
conference leader; Mr. Heusch, state 
supervisor; Gus Williamson, Toledo, 
O., secretary of the Toledo Retail Meat 
Dealers’ Association; George H. Bubel, 
Cleveland; Mr. Hauntz of Columbus 
and Mr. Ritter of Cincinnati. 

Another conference is to be held at 
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Retailers Demand Trade Practice Changes 


Resolutions relating to sales practices 
of wholesalers and packers, presented 
and adopted at the recent annual con- 
vention of the New York State Asso- 
ciation of Retail Meat Dealers, included 
the following: 

Resolved, that hangers and tenders 
on hinds of beef be removed. 

Resolved, that the pates and lower 
shanks be removed from calves before 
being weighed out to the retail meat 
dealers. 

Resolved, that fat skewered in rump 
of beef and heart fat in fourquarters 
be removed before offered for sale. 

Resolved, that all boxes and packages 
of meats and meat products be made 
purchasable by net weight as per state 
law. 

Correct Labeling of Meat Containers. 

Whereas, the fact exists that, as a 
result of improper marking on contain- 
ers of the various types of livers, ox- 
tails, etc., unfair advantage may be 
taken of the retailers because of such 
improper markings indicating the dif- 
ferences between cow, bull and steer 
livers and cow tails and steer tails; 
and, 

Whereas, in the interest of fair and 
equitable dealing, and in order that re- 
tailers and others may buy the quality, 
weight and class desired without hav- 
ing included products which do not suit 
their respective demands, and 

Whereas, a better and more accurate 
appraisement of any particular.lot of 
such merchandise is desired, be it there- 
fore 

Resolved, that all containers’ be 
packed indicating clearly as to class 
the number of pieces, gross, tare and 
net weights, with a reasonably narrow 
range of weights in each container, in 
order that the too general practice of 
uneven grading, incorrect weight and 
indistinct marking as to pieces, and the 
inclusion of bull, cow and steer prod- 
ucts, or any two of them, in the same 
package be eliminated. 

Should be Graded as Marked. 

Whereas, it frequently happens that 
merchandise purchased by retail meat 
dealers, especially packed goods, does 
not always come up to the standard of 
grades marked on the package; there- 
be it 

Resolved, that the New York State 
Association of Retail Meat Dealers, Inc. 
recommend to the National Association 
of Retail Meat Dealers that action be 


taken to recommend to the Packers’ 
Relations Committee that all packed 
goods should be graded as marked, and 
that the contents thereof not be of less- 
er grade of goods. 

Shrinkage in Wrapped Weights. 

Whereas, articles sold in packages 
has become a national problem, and 
affects the members of the New York 
State Retail Meat Dealers Association, 
and 

Whereas, the members of the associa- 
tion having placed orders for meat with 
the packers, and upon delivery to them 
they find that the meats wrapped in 
paper, cardboard boxes, boxes, barrels, 
and other similar containers, were con- 
siderably short of the weight to which 
they were entitled, and 

Whereas, this method has been con- 
tinued over many years, and has cost 
the retail meat dealer, through the 
many purchases over many years, a 
great loss, and because of the fact that 
the packer claims that the loss of 
weight is due to natural shrinkage, and 

Whereas, the New York State Asso- 
ciation of Retail Meat Dealers has en- 
tertained many complaints from dele- 
gates representing other branches in 
the various parts of the state of New 
York as to receiving short weight, and 
having been asked by individual dele- 
gates to send a formal complaint to 
the National Association to take the 
issue determining the following ques- 
tion: 

1. What is considered “natural 
shrinkage,” and give a clear and con- 
cise definition, if possible, so that it 
may be sent to all the members of the 
New York State Association of Retail 
Meat Dealers vitally interested in it. 

Whereas, the members of the Asso- 
ciation felt that it could best be arbi- 
trated by submitting the question 
through the National Association to 
the National Arbitration Association 
of America, so as to bring about a 
clear understanding of this subject; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, that the National Associa- 
tion of Retail Meat Dealers submit to 
the National Arbitration Association of 
America the question as to what is 
natural shrinkage. 

A Hint to Bacon Curers. 

Resolved, that improved, more san- 
itary and more efficient methods be 
used instead of the wire prongs now 
being used in smoking out bellies. 








Columbus on September 24, 25 and 26, 
at which plans for the vocational night 
course in meat retailing will be per- 
fected. Leaders selected for this con- 
ference, and the subjects they will re- 
port on, are: H. H. Dean, Canton, 


“Buying of Meats;” Gus Williamson, 
“Selling of Meats;” George H. Bubel, 
Cleveland, “Overhead;” Mr. Hauntz, 
Columbus, “Shop Management,” and 
Mr. Jenkins, Columbus, “Planning a 
Conference.” 
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NEW YORK NEWS NOTES. 
Edward Driscoll, paymaster, New 
York Butchers’ Dressed Meat Co., is 
vacationing in Sullivan County. 


S. E. Herrick, pork department, Ar- 
mour and Company, New York, is 
spending his vacation in Maine. 


J. A. Hetherton, assistant district 
manager, Armour and Company, com- 
menced his vacation this week. 


F. E. Wilhelm, vice-president, Cudahy 
Packing Co., Chicago, spent a few days 
in New York during the past week. 


James Rose, Swift & Company, Chi- 
cago, with Mrs. Rose, is spending a 
vacation in New York, his old home. 


Miss E. Henderson of the Jacob Dold 
Packing Co., Brooklyn, is spending her 
vacation with friends in Pennsylvania. 


E. B. Williams, country territory rep- 
resentative, beef department, Armour 
and Company, is vacationing in Ver- 
mont. 

Clement Kelly, office manager, 
Strauss & Adler, is convalescing at his 
home following an operation for appen- 
dicitis. 

Louis Kuebat, superintendent’s office, 
New York Butchers’ Dressed Meat Co., 
is on a two weeks’ motor trip through 
New England. 


Miss Elizabeth Smith, Swift & Com- 
pany, central office, will answer the 
call of Atlantic City and spend her 
vacation there. 


Miss Florence Drummond, chief of 
staff of F. C. Cooper’s New York office, 
enjoyed a week’s relaxation at Martha’s 
Vineyard, and is now back at her desk. 








WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 


Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats quoted by the U. S. Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics at Chicago and Eastern markets on July 11, 1929: 










Fresh Beef: CHICAGO. BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILA. 
STEERS (700 lbs. up): 4 : 
SNARES | Ce eae” $23.00@24.00 $25.00@25.50 $24.50@26.00 — $25.50@26.00 
Good 2.2 EE "99'90@ 23.00 24.00@25.00 —-24.00@ 25.00 -25.00@25.50 
c= hppa 4.50€@26.00  26.00@27.50 
sseeucves 24.00@25.00 opeckawh ee 24.50@ 26. 26.00@ 27.5) 
_aherha ce ee ee ea 33. 00024.00 SRL aE 24.00@25.00  25.00@26.00 
e - ~Ages a ical 21.50@23.00  28.50@24.50 20.00@23.50 —-21.00@24.00 
Common Races Be ee ee eee veda!” 1 CbakE SDR R SS 18.00@20.00 wns eeeeeee 
STEERS (1): 

* Choice unten “A _— ES 24.50@25.50 25.00@26.50 ws essen eee 
ES Spe gence isp saathaaiaied 50@24.50 24,00@25.50 vec ceeeeee 
A Sat ele al RR Es cas Sense “sanauseans 

eee nee 19.50@20.50 — 20,00@21.00 —-21.00@22.50 = 21.00@22.50 


z00d — 
DD ocdeckenieSenteensnss0sseeeese 17.00@19.50 
woeecseseccsceccesoccoasevese 16.00@17.00 


Common 
Fresh Veal and Calf Carcasses: 


VEALERS (2): 
Choice 





Fresh Lamb and Mutton: 
LAMB (38 Ibs. down): 


REED wcccccccdccccccsnccccaccectioce 30.00@31.00 
G 








19.00@ 21.00 
17.00@ 19.00 
16.00@17.00 


18.50@20.50 
17.50@ 18.50 


18.50@20.00 
17.00@18.00 


19.00@ 20.00 
18,50@ 10.00 


27.00@29.00 
25.00@ 27.00 
23.00@25.00 


26.00@ 27.00 
24.00@26.00 
22.00@24.00 


26.00@ 27.00 
25.00@ 26.00 
22.00@24.00 


20.00@22.00 22.00@23.00 wc aeeeeeeee 
6600 sees 23.00@25.00 ceeeccccce 


21.00@23.00 
19.00@21.00 
17.50@18.50 


21.00@22.00 
20.00@ 21.00 
18.50@19.00 


17.00@18.00 


33.00@34.00 31.00@33.00 32.00@33.00 





9.00@30.00 32.00@34.00 30.00@32.00 31.00@32.00 
BNE sccccccccecesccccevccescccces 26.00@ 28.00 30.00@32.00 28.00@30.00 29.00@31.00 


OOMATAOR 2c ccccccccccccccccccccccccece 21.00@2 






5.00 28.00@30.00 


80,.00@31.00 3 


26.00@ 28.00 


00@34.00 


. 31.00@ 33.00 
32.00@34.00 


$2.00 338.00 





BeON nccccccccsccccccccccces 8.00@30,00 30.00@32.00 S1L.00@32.00 
DEED Siendntsessneecexssy 5. 00@ 28.00 30.00@32.00 28.00@30.00 29.00@31.00 
COMMON 2. .ceeeccceseeseeencceceseees 1.00@24.00 28.00@30.00 -O0@Z8.00 = ccccccceee 














30.00@ 31.00 


Sl speeneeedwekseseehnsskd toneud ens 14.00@ 15.00 18.00@20.00 15.00@ 16.00 17.00@ 18.00 
DL. ccbsesbA aes csebsageesbaesucns 12.00@ 14.00 16.00@ 18.00 13.00@15.00 15.00@17.00 
GE soc cccessccccccccccessdeoese 11.00@ 12.00 14.00@16.00 12.00@13.00 —=—s cnc eeeveee 

Fresh Pork Cuts: 

LOINS: 
EE SET PET 26.00@ 28.00 27.00@ 28.00 27.00@ 29.00 26.00@28.00 
10-12 Ibs. av 5 27.00@ 28.00 26.00@ 28.00 25.00@ 27.00 
12-15 Ibs. 25.00@ 26.00 24.00@ 26.00 23.00@26.00 
16-22 Ibs. 21.00@23.00 20.00@ 23.00 20.00@ 22.00 
SHOULDERS N. Y. Style, Skinned: 
BED TRB, Bice cc cccscccvccccccesvcess Sees bésenanasa 18.00@20.00 «ss .cccecceee 
PICNICS: . 
Re a kicwnsewhnensinecesascs 640006000 17.00@18.00 


BUTTS Boston Style: 
bs. 


4B IDS. AV... 2... cccccccccccesescccnee 22.00@23.00 


SPARE RIBS: 


SE MD: sncrcccecswsccecessensces De®  “Ascdasseee  “SksScedaee “Gabeudeaidne 
TRIMMINGS: 

DT nc Lacon db ehageveebebeene xh PO Oe rt ee 

EEE. Whkkb obo ehs Gdns 000sKenensoeeesss 20.00@21.00 


(1) Includes heifer yearlings 450 Ibs. down at Chicago and New York. 
(3) Includes sides at Boston and Philadelphia. 


at Chicago and New York. 


(2) Includes ‘‘skins on’’ 
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E. Herman, who was formerly con- 
nected with the DryIce Corporation, has 
recently become associated with Jacob 
Dold Packing Co. in the pork depart- 
ment at their Brooklyn plant. 


Wilson & Co. have had the following 
out of town visitors in the past week: 
A. T. Budgell, wool department, Bos- 
ton; C. R. Hood, small stock depart- 
ment, Chicago, and C. C. Jackson, beef 
department, Chicago. 


Following is a report of the New 
York City Health Department of the 
number of pounds of meat, fish, poultry 
and game seized and destroyed in the 
City of New York during the week 
ad July 6, 1929: Meat—Manhattan, 

s. 


John Morrell & Co., Inc. opened a 
new branch at 653 Brook Avenue, New 
York, on July 8, with an attractive dis- 
play of the company’s products. This 
is a new venture for Morrell in New 
York as only provisions have been sold 
through their other branch house in 
New York. William Regan, who has 
been with the company several years 
at its West 36th st. branch, is manager 
and will have for his assistants Harry 
G. Near and Frank J. Mueck. 

Sees 

NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIES. 

Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under federal in- 
spection at New York, for week ended 
July 6, 1929, with comparisons: 


Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
Westn, drsd. meats: July 6. week, 1928. 

Steers, carcasses. . 5,598 6,423 4,088 
Cows, carcasses .. 5244 599 393 
Bulls, carcasses .. li 2 96 
Veals, carcasses .. 8,481 6,484 
Lambs, carcasses. 16,895 
Mutton, carcasses. 2,576 


Beef cuts, Ibs.... 285,255 
Pork cuts, Ibs.. ..1,590,665 
Local slaughters: 





Cattle cocsccccere 8,204 9,611 

Calves cocccccee 14,356 14,288 

errr 37,427 32,386 

TOE cscvcvcceses 59,412 50,829 
a 


PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUPPLIES. 

Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under city and 
federal inspection at Philadelphia for 
the week ended July 6, 1929: 


Week Jor. 
ended Prev. week, 
Western dressed meats: July 6. week. 1928. 
Steers, carcasses ..... 1,775 1,639 1,968 
Cows, carcasses ...... 582 977 733 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 441 331 377 
Veals, carcasses ...... 1,193 1,305 1,560 
Lambs, carcasses ..... 6,199 11,154 8,957 
Mutton, carcasses .... 948 1,580 97 
SO! aacabene eed 875,127 375,675 391,446 
Local slaughters: 
LEE onscaneddede cues 1,350 1,165 1,186 
NGS swan buona esenoan 2,259 2,051 1,831 
., a ae 12,421 11,684 10.418 
EE) uobaSieseunsuane 5,348 4,326 4,584 
2 ap 


BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES. 
Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under federal and 
city inspection at Boston for the week 
ended July 6, 1929, with comparisons: 


Week . Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
Western dressed meats: July 6. week. 1928. 
Steers, carcasses ...... 2,141 2,180 2,195 
Cows, carcasses ...... 1,209 1,3: 1,117 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 30 52 42 
Veals, carcasses ...... 1,060 1,223 1,097 
Lembs, carcasses ..... 14,199 15,261 11,955 
Mutton, carcasses - 1,289 772 669 
Peek, WS. scccccccecs 270,401 294,012 415,901 
Local slaughters: 
ES chs aah iss wae Sh 1,034 1,170 1,162 
PE Si ivvsenndasadss 1,595 1,611 1,629 
SE See 12,248 13,794 10,532 
ee 3,215 2,609 4,354 
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AMONG RETAIL MEAT DEALERS. 


The Adirondack Branch of the New 
York State Retail Meat Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation held a meeting on Friday, July 
5, at Saranac, New York, for the pur- 
pose of completing organization plans. 
William H. Gibney was chairman and 
L. O. Washington, business manager at 
New York, attended for the purpose of 
giving assistance. This branch will 
cover the various towns within a ra- 
dius of 50 miles, among which will be 
Malone, Lake Placid, Saranac, etc. 


The South Brooklyn Branch will hold 
an outing on Sunday, July 21, at Nar- 
ragansett Inn, Lyndhurst, Long Island, 
in honor of David Van Gelder who was 
elected president of the New York 
State Association at the recent conven- 
tion held at Niagara Falls. A break- 
fast will be served at noon. 


The question of putting in a line of 
canned goods in the shops of the vari- 
ous members has been discussed at all 
of the branch meetings, Food Distrib- 
utors, Inc., urging these sales as a 
means of competing with the chain 
stores selling meats. 


At the meeting of the Bronx Branch, 
to be. held on Wednesday, July 17, at 
Ebling’s Casino, the newly-elected state 
president, David Van Gelder, will be 
a visitor. Thomas F. Dwyer, commis- 
sioner of public markets, will address 
the meeting. 

Joseph Rossman, president of the 
South Brooklyn Branch, is spending a 
week in Toronto, Canada, where he has 
taken his wife and children to spend 
the summer. 


The annual outing of the Brooklyn, 
South Brooklyn, and Jamaica branches, 
will be held at Narragansett Inn, 
Lindenhurst, L. I., on Sunday, July 21. 

Mr. and Mrs. Oscar Schaefer have 
moved for the summer to their bunga- 
low at Silver Lake, New York. 


Mr. and Mrs. George Anselm, with 
their family, have taken up their resi- 
dence in their bungalow at Broad Chan- 
nel, L. I. 


George Kramer, national president of 
the retail meat dealers, will celebrate 
a birthday on July 14th. 

te 
MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. 

‘Imports of meats and meat products 
received at the port of New York for 
the week ended July 6, 1929, accord- 
ing to the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 








Economics: 

Point of 

origin, Commodity. Amount. 
Argentine—Canned meats ........+506+ 118,438 Ibs. 
Brazil—Pickled beef hams . 12,261 lbs. 
Brazil—Canned meats ..... 12,197 lbs. 
Canada—Beef cuts ..........eeeeeeee 13,304 lbs. 
Canada—Meat products ............0++ 5,241 Ibs. 
Canada—Bacon ............ 6,280 lbs. 
Canada—Vealers .......... 1,104 
Danzig—Meat products .... ee 835 lbs 
England—Canned meats .............. 1,540 Ibs. 
Germany—Smoked meat .........-..++ 5,997 lbs. 


Germany—Sausage 
Italy—Sausage ...... 
Italy—Pork cuts .......... 
TRORAME—TIROOR occ ccc ccs darevcccesees 
Treland—Ham .......sccceeccesccceses 
Spain—Sausage ..........eeeeeeecevece 
Spain—Canned meats .........+seeeeee 288 Ibs. 
Uruguay—Canned corned beef.......... 342,800 Ibs. 
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VETERAN RETAILER RETIRES. 


Frank P. Burck, who for 42 consec- 
utive years has conducted a retail meat 
market at 142 Smith st., Brooklyn, has 
retired. During his many active years 
Mr. Burck has acquired a reputation 
for honesty and fair dealing, and is 
known all over the country as a leader 


in the retail trade. This store 
was closely woven in the married life 





FRANK P. BURCK. 


of the Burcks, whose 42nd wedding 
anniversary was celebrated on May 24 
and about which many interesting 
stories—especially the installing of the 
cash register—are told by Mrs. Burck. 
When disposing of the Smith street 


57 


store, Mr. Burck turned over his other 
store at Prospect Park West to his 
son, Arthur, in whose capable hands 
its management has been for some 
time. In point of years of member- 
ship, Mr. Burck is the oldest member 
of the Brooklyn Branch of Retail Meat 
Dealers. 


—_ 
STAHL EMPLOYEES’ OUTING. 


The Employees’ Welfare Association 
of Otto Stahl, Inc. held its annual out- 
ing on Sunday, July 7, at Old Point 
Comfort Inn on the Boston Post Road, 
to which were invited all the employees 
and their friends of the Louis Meyer 
Co. and F, A. Ferris & Co., as well as 
those of Otto Stahl, Inc. Attractive 
prizes were awarded to winners in the 
different games. Miss Mabel Fink, sec- 
retary to Otto Weber, vice-president of 
Stahl-Meyer, Inc., won a vacuum clean- 
er as chief prize. Among those who 
enjoyed the day’s activities were Louis 
Meyer, vice-president; Otto Weber, 
vice-president, and W. Newman, sec- 
retary. 

Owing to the many activities planned 
for the day, it was impossible to play 
the deciding baseball game between the 
employees of the Stahl and Ferris 
branches. However, it was agreed that 
this contest is important enough to 
have a special day assigned for it and 
this will be done very shortly. Mean- 
while the cup remains on neutral ter- 


ritory. 
a 
CONTINENTAL CAN EXPANSION. 


The Continental Can Co., Ine., will 
spend $5,000,000 this year in building 
and improving plants, it was announced 
last week. Of this amount $3,000,000 
has been expended. New plants have 
been or are being completed at Chicago, 
Oakland and Los Angeles. These ex- 
penditures are the largest for plant 
construction ever made in one year by 
the company. 








Salesrooms: 
425-435 E. 102nd St. 





NEW YORK CITY 


Main Office and Factory: 406 East 102nd St. 


Phone Atwater 0880 for all 
Branches 


A. C, Wicke Mfg. Co. 


Complete Market 
Equipment 


- | 


Bronx Branch: 
739 Brook Ave. 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


LIVE CATTLE. 


$14.75@15.65 
9.00@10.50 
6.50@ 9.00 
7.00@10.00 


Steers, good 

Cows, good .. 

Cows, common and medium 
Bulls, common and medium 


LIVE CALVES. 


good to choice 
medium 
common and medium 


Vealers, 
Vealers, 
Grassers, 


LIVE SHEEP AND LA. 


Lambs, medium to choice 
Lambs, medium 
Ewes, good to choice 


LIVE HOGS. 


SN ee Pere err rT Terre L 
medium 
120 Ibs 


“AL ‘0G 15. 
8.00@11. 


Hogs, 
Hogs, 
Hogs, 
toughs 

Good Roughs 


DRESSED HOGS. 


heavy 

180 Ibs. 
80 Ibs. 
80-140 Ibs. 


DRESSED BEEF. 
CITY DRESSED. 
native heavy.........cccersees 26 
native light 
common to fair........ 
WESTERN DRESSED BEEF. 
600@800 Ibs 


Hogs, 
Hogs, 
Pigs, 
Pigs, 


Choice, 
Choice, 
Native, 


Native steers, 
Native choice yearlings, 4C0@G600 {bs.. 
Good to choice heifers. ............++ 
(iood to choice cows........... 

Common to fair cows............-.++ 
Fresh bologna bulls........-+.sseeeeeee- 17 


x 7 

BEEF CUTS. 

Western. City. 
@30 30 @32 

PENS... sccvccecsecss 26 2% 20 @30 

Be: Ms hb snesevesnebe 24 26 26 @28 

ie 7 ere 40 @4d44 

No. 2 ins ‘ : 34. @42 

a i Mh ocssaes new 0 ‘ 31 @40 

No. 1 hinds and ribs. 3 32 @34 

No. 2 hinds and ribs q ; 30° @3l 

No. 3 hinds and ribs @29 

No. rounds 26 25 @27 

No. 2 rounds 2344 @26 

No, ¢ : @25 

No, P| *k oad 2 20 @24 

No. 2 *k -d 2: @23 

No, 3 chucks 

Bolognas ..... 

Rolls, reg., 6@8 om 

Rolls, reg., 4@6 1 

Tenderloins, 4@6 be. 

Tenderloins, 5@6 ibs. 

SE EY Subccccmedccencenscs -....10 @l1l 


DRESSED VEAL AND CALF. 


Prime veal @ 31 
Good to choice veal 

Med. to common veal 

Good to choice calves 

Med. to common calves........ ine seows 17 


DRESSED SHEEP AND eo 


occ nt cinebesdke nes 
Lambs, good 

Sheep, 

Sheep, medium . 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 


Pork loins, fresh, Western, 10@12 Ibs. . 

Pork tenderloins, 

Pork tenderloins, frozen 

Shoulders, city, 10@12 Ibs. ¢ om oh 

Shoulders, Western, 10@12 Ibs....... 

Butts, boneless, Western............... 28 

Butts, regular, Western 

Hams, Western, fresh, 10@12 Ibs. 

Hams, city, fresh, 6@10 Ibs. 

Picnic hams, Western, fresh, 
average 

Pork trimmings, extra lean 

Pork trimmings, regular, 509% lean... i 

Sa ere H 


SMOKED MEATS. 


Hams, 8@10 lbs. avg 27 @28 
Hams, 10@12 lbs. avg 261% @27 
Hams, 12@14 Ibs. avg.... -264%,@27 
Picnics, 4@6 lbs. avg. 184%@19 
Picnics, 6@8 lbs. avg 

Rollettes, 6@8 Ibs. avg 
ae ee 3 
Beef tongue, 

Sacon, boneless, 

Bacon, boneless, © y. 

Pickled bellies, 8@10 Ibs. avg.......... 


@is 


Se a gnc ces cavb ae 
No. 2 


avg. 
avg......28 
6@8 Ibs. 


@1 


FANCY MEATS. 


Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed.... 
Fresh steer tongues, 1. c. trm'd.. 
Sweetbreads, beef ‘ 
Sweetbreads, veal 

teef kidneys 

Mutton kidneys 

Livers, beef ... 

Oxtails 


30c a pound 
a pound 


a pound 


a pound 
a pound 
a pull 


Lamb fries 


Shop fat . 
Breast fat . 
Edible suet 
Cond, suet 


GREEN CALFSKINS. 


5-9 9%-12% 1244-14 14-18 18 up 
Prime No, 1 veals.. 2.30 2.50 2.70 3.75 
rime No, 2 veals.. 2.10 2 25 2.45 3.50 
Buttermilk No, 1.... 1.95 2°15 85 4 
Buttermilk No, 2....16 1.75 1.90 2.10 
Branded Gruby .....10 1.15 1.20 1.40 
Number 3 ——_——_—At value- — 


LIVE POULTRY. 


per Ib. 


stereos 


1.95 


Fowls, colored, @ 38 
Ducks, nearby 


Pigeons, per pair, 


via express......32 


via freight or express @50 


BUTTER. 
Creamery, extras (92 score) 
Creamery, firsts (88 to 89 score) 
Creamery, seconds (84 to 87 score) 
Creamery, lower grades 


(Mixed colors.) 
Extras, dozen @338% 
Extra firsts, doz. 31% @32% 
Firsts, doz. .... 314@: 1, 
Checks "2614 @ 284 


DRESSED POULTRY. 
FRESH KILLED. 
Fowls—fresh—dry packed—12 to box—fair to good: 

Western, 60 to 65 lbs. to dozen, Ib,. .39 
Wistern, 48 to 54 Ibs. to dozen, Ib.. = 
Western, 43 to 47 Ibs. to dozen, Ib.. 
Western, 36 to 42 lbs. to dozen, Ib.. 
Western, 30 to 35 lbs. to dozen, Ib.. “34 


Fowls—fresh—dry pkd.—12 to box—prime to fcy.: 
Western, 60 to 65 lbs. to @33 
Western, 48 to 54 Ibs. to @30 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to @29 
Western, 36 to 42 lbs. to @28 
Western, 30 to 35 Ibs. to @27 


Ducks— 
BN SRE, WUE Dis nk cd cnccncecscces 


Turkeys— 
Western, toms, fair to good.......... 5 
Western, hens, fair to good 

Squabs— 

White, ungraded, per Ib 45 @50 
Chickens, roasters—froz.—12 to —<e to fcy.: 
Western, 60 to 65 lbs., per Ib.... 40 @44 
Western, 48 to 4 Ibs., per lb ‘ ae @42 
Western, 36 to 42 Ibs., per lb @40 
Chickens, fryers—froz.—12 to box—prime to fcy.: 
Western, 36@42 Ibs., per Ib 36° @38 


celles 
BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 


Wholesale prices of 92 score butter at Chicago, 
New York, Boston and Philadelphia, week ended 
July 4, 1929: 

June 28 July 1 2 3 4 

41% 1% 41 40% 41 Holi- 

43% d 42% 42 42 day 

48% 48% 48 42% 42% 
-.44% 44 438% 43 43 
prices of carlots—fresh centralized 
90 score at Chicago: 

42 41% 41 41 41 
Receipts of butter by cities (tubs): 
Wk. to Prev. Last —Since Jan. 1— 
July 3. week. year. 1929. 1928. 
44,884 62,526 54,214 1,756,139 1,687,897 
60,859 66,522 67,763 1,916,195 1,809,419 
25,700 33,164 653,390 666,775 
21,566 19,199 614,073 604,106 


dozen, Ib... 
dozen, Ib... 
dozen, Ib... 
dozen, Ib... 
dozen, Ib.. .26 


@24 


@30 
@33 


Chicago 
New York 
Boston 
Philadelphia 
Wholesale 
butter— 


Chicago 
OP 
soston, * 
Phila.. 13,813 
Total. 145, 522 176, 314 174, 340 4, 939, 797 4,768, 197 
Cold storage movement (lbs.): 


In Out 
eof July 3. 
45,007 
38,640 

5,218 
23,668 


On hand 
July 5. 
18,402, 


Sam 
week-4 day 
t ye 


Chicago... 
New York. 
Boston.... 
Phila 


6 
514, 942 U 
116,080 


Total... .1,822,716 112,538 41,389,589 31,556,302 


July 13, 1929. 


FERTILIZER MATERIALS. 
BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY. 
Ammoniates. 
Ammonium sulphate, bulk, delivered 
per 100 
Ammonium sulphate, double bags, per 
100 Ibs. f.a.s. New York..... oe 
Blood, dried, 15-16% per unit 


~~ amass dried, 11% ammonia 10% 
. P. L., f.0.b. fish factory.......... . 4.00 & 10c 


foreign, aes ammo- 
B. FP. ° 


@$2.20 


@ 2.20 
@ 4.00 


a guano, 
nia, 10% 
Fish scrap, polite 6% ammonia, 
3% A. P. A., f.0.b. fish factory....8.75 & 50c 
Soda Nitrate, in bags, 100 Ibs. spot.... @ 2.10 


Tankage, ground, 10% ammonia, 15% 
BR. Be Ta, Wa ve vine sccseesscsgceces 4.00@10c 


Tankage, unground, 9@10% ammo.....3.50 & 10¢ 
Phosphates. 
steamed, 3 and 50 aogh 


raw, 4% and 50 bien, 


4.50 & 10c 


Bone meal, 
per ton 
Bone meal, 
per ton 
Acid phosphate, 
more, per ton, 


@$28.00 


@36.50 
bulk, 
16% 

Potash. 
Manure salt, 20% bulk, per ton.... 
Kalnit, 12.4% bulk, per ton 
Muriate in bags, basis 80%, per ton. 
Sulphate in bags, basis 90%, per ton 
Beef. 
Cracklings, 50% unground........... 
Cracklings, 60% unground........... 
ans: a Gunes. 


f.o.b. Balti- 
fla 


BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS. 
Round shin bones, ave. *. to 50 Ibs., 


Black or striped hoofs, per ton. 

White hoofs, per ton.... 

Thigh bones, avg. 85 to 90 Ibs., per 
100 pieces ° eevecccccs 

Horns, according to” ‘grade se 


—— 
NEW YORK LIVESTOCK. 


Receipts of livestock at New York 
markets for week ended July 6, 1929, 
are officially reported by the U. S. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics as 
follows: 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
1,682 


Sheep. 
44,560 
10,584 

3,441 


Jersey 
Central 
New Y 


City 
Union oses 
x 4,945 16,243 
13,531 
13,371 
13,540 


Total 
Previous week 
Two weeks ago 


6,802 
6,465 
7,563 


17,875 
14,953 
18,888 








Lincoln Farms Products 
Corporation 


Collectors and Renderers: of 


Bones PAT skins 


Manufacturer of pir td Feeds 


Office: 407 E. 3 
NEW YORK CITY 


Phone: Caledonia 0114-0124 
Factory: Fisk St., Jersey City, N.J. 


Emil Kohn, Inc. 
Calfskins 


Specialists in skins of quality 
consignment. Results talk!. latewe 
mation gladly furnished. 
Office and Warehouse 
407 East 31st “= 
NEW YORK, N. 
Caledonia tetas’ 
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